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CHRISTMAS EVE: GOING TO SPEND CHRISTMAS WITH GRANDPA ON THE FARM. 
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A Christaas Daydreaa. 



^^ young woman's reverie on reading the Christmas Cry : Christ left His 
home in Glory for a stable that He might save sinners, o\ight I not to leave 
my happy heme and as an officer go out and preach the Gospel to the lost. 
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GOD'S BEGINNINGS 

The Kingdom that Began in the Little 
Village of Bethlehem 

By THE GENERAL 



JAR COMRADES AND FRIENDS -How interesting 
a new beginning always is I Whether it be of a 
world or a tree, a river or a roadt a house or a city, 
a man or a nation— the beginning of things has a 
charm and an attraction all its own> 
I remember the last time I sailed through the Red Sea with its 
strange surroundings, how my thoughts wandered away to the 
humble beginnings of God*s ancient people— the Jews, AH around 
me were reminders of the mighty land of Egypt, the home of the 
Pharaohs. A few miles across the sandy plains stand the great 
Pyramids, silent testimonies to the grandeur that has now passed 
away* The Quails, descendants of similar creatures as those on 
which the Israelites fed in the Wilderness so many thousands of 
years ago, were there, massed in such multitudes against the sky- 
line as to present the appearance of walls of glistening ice, while 
here and there the Arab Sons of Ishmael stood in stolid indifference, 
watching the great Ship pass* 

Looking back in imagination over the years that have since 
rolled by, I could see again the flowing Nile, and the Royal 
Princess gazing with tender sympathy on the weeping Moses in his 
bulrush cradle, while his mother, with palpitating heart, watched 
the result of her ingenious stratagem for the preservation of her 
darling boy. And then with growing interest I see the progress of 
the future Prophet, as he passes on from infancy to childhood, and 
from youth to manhood, until he stands, expectant, under the gilded 
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wLags of Royally on the steps of the world's mlgMiest Throne 
Here were tlie sons and daugHters of Abraham groan- 
ing heneath the weight of their hurdena, despised by theli 
cruel tasKmasters, a uniltitude of helpless s'aves without a 
Leader to voice their miseries or attempt their deliverance 
But God is looking down upon them with His groat com 
passion. He has pet His heart, rot only on effecting theii 
freedom, but on moulding them into a Nation that shall worthly repre- 
sent Him to the wor'd, make Imown His mind and characteir to its in- 
habitants, and tiat shar last as long as the Suu and the INIoon endure, 
For the Leadership of this stupendous undertaking, Moaes was 
selected by Jehovah. But before he can fill this position and discharge 
this duty he must come down from his exacted place in the world and 
live 'a humble and a 'ow'y life. To him God seemed to eay: "I want 
to make, you the Founder of a great Nation, but I can do nothing with 
you up there amon°; all that luxury and pomp. My plan is to begin at 
the foot of the ladder, i do not make Saviours out of Pharaohs; Shep- 
herds are better suited to My purpose." 

So Moses has to cOme down from his hl&h estate, and sojourn in 
the wilderneBs, and when qualified by hardship and poverty, God made 
him the Leader in the visitation, out of which came the Jewish Nation. 
How great the Nation was when 1n its g''ory that came about in this 
humble Tashlon, we do not appreciate, because we do not know; and how 
mightl'y it is yet destined to become we cafinot measure, because we 
do not foresee. 

Then, when that Nation proved unfaithful to its Mission, and forsook 
the service of the King o( kings. He cast it aside, as hae ever been His 
usage, and made another. Defeated, He 
does not abandon His purpose; He begins 
again, 

The birthplace of another beginning la 
not very far away from the scene of the 
former. If we travel only some hundred 
mros • as the crow files, across the sandy 
plains, we come to the little village of Beth- 
lehem — wonderfully fascinating spot! There, 
two thousand years ago, to an insignificant 
grout) of Shepherds, watching their t'ocka 
bv nifi-ht, the Heavenly Hosts announced the 
coming event, Aa I strain ray ' eyes, I can 
even now In Imagination natch the shimmer 
of the Anerels' snow-white wings, and a? I 
strain ray ear, T hear the dying echo of their 
cG'estifil song, as they chant "Glory to God 
in the highest. Peace on earth and good will 
to men," 

Arid as thoao Angels announced, so it 
came to pass, for in that unknown village, 
crowded out of the public Inn, into a com- 
mon Stable. In poverty and obscurity, was 
the hescinnlng of the Kingdom that was yet 
to fill the worM with the g'ory of Jehovah, 
to peoTiIe Heaven with happy inhabitants, 
and to last for evermore. 

There have been other beginnings since 
then. When God's Kingdom has seemed to 
he on the very verge oC destruction, and 
the causa of truth and righteousness has 
seemed to come to its last gasp; when dark- 
ness has overspro^d the lowering skies, and 
devfs have anHcipated their fina' triumph, 
God haa ever been in the habit of beginning 
aeain. But it has always, or almost al-ways, 
be-^n on the Shepherd, and Vi'lage and 
Stable and Manser p'an. 

Was it not so. my Comrades, with The 
Salvation Army? Its commencement was 
trumpets, the boimlng of guns, the benediction 'lof high-placed digni- 
taries or the patronage of the preat ones of the earth. Your General 
had to go down to the ''^ot of the ladder find begin like Moses with the 
poorest of the poor, an-l the 'oweat of the 'ow. On that hu'^ible 'evel, 
foVowing in His Master's footctepa, he trod the wfnepress o^ sin a^d 
sorrow and shame a'one. the rlrh and the »oMe, both In Church and 
ptfile in co*nplele indifference, It not in absolute contempt, passing hlni 
by on the other side, 

Tt was a long and w^ary strugEc^e, but Jehovah, the great "I AM" of 
Mnpes and the God ani Father of our lord Jesus Christ, was with him. 
It was thf day of small and feeble thlmrs, that is, it was Bethlehem 
with itq Stable and Manner Dispensation over aKaln, But out o^ this 
hi)"'i)''e be-'lnn^ng G"d \f> mt»>lnj>; a New People whose Infuenee has 
a'readv reached to the ends of the earth, and w^^ooe rower to tfess and 
w^-o^s numbers to serve must go on advancing till Time shall be no 
jrore. 

I Then, when T lookei, and f^oue-ht on tbece things mv ra'nri wfindere-i 
.. a-njtiv tn ot^(^r lands, a^ifl dwe't with thanks^-lvlna; and er^'tltude on 
I ,nil5(r Salvation Armv rioins's, enf'h oo'^nenned a'ter t^ia Bethie^em 
fashion. And thfln !t fell nron what a'^re.ored to "^e t" be 
ot^er works and w^^iders no les'^ remarkab'e in oharaoter, 
th<\t Is, the begln-nlner of the Kingdom of Heaven In the 
hearts of many of niy own dear peonle. 
' • My Comrade, whl'e you read these lines, does hot" your 
mind go back to those early day beginnings? Who "and 
^\ hat "n pro vou then In youirself? Who could opnoelye that 
anv notibie destiny or any InTluentlal position lay before 




The Infant Moses Committed to the Waters of the Nile 
by his Mother, Joohebed. 
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you? Neither you nor yours either believed in the former, 
or expected the latter You were even as a Shepherd. Yours 
was the Bethlehem Stable and Manger life; and, so far as 
you cou d see it was not llke'y ever to be anything more, 

But behold to what and where you have already at- 

ta lned I What a Wonderful assurance of being a son of 

Jehovah, has possession of your innermost soul, and what 

an exalted position you occupy as an Ambassador of Christ and a Mes- 

enger of the most High God. We'l may you exclaim In grateful wonder 

and praise: "What hath God wrought!" 

But I have not done. My mind stll! wanders anxiously to and fro. 
There is someone e ae for whom I have a message. Who la that some- 
one? My friend, here Ton are; I want to speak to you. 

You have only just come from the Mercy Seat; Light has only JUBt 
dawned on your darkened spirit, and the fft-st words of pence are stljl 
sounding In your soul; anyway, you have only Just crossed the thres- 
hold of the Kingdom, a-id just been sworn-ln imder the Yellow, Red, and 
Blue, and yet your Boul ig already moved by an unutterable desire, a 
beaming hope and an irrepreaslb'e impulse to do something worthy of 
your General, worthy of your Lord. But you are checked, held back by 
an inward whisper bor^ of your own shrinking nature, and which timidly 
asks: "Who am I, or wh at my father's house, that T should be of any 
service to the poor sin^ij,g^ suffering world?" 

Let me answer that enquiry. True, oh trae, beyond all ciueatlon, 
true; but my brother, ^y gister, do not despair. Look np, look beyond 
the present hour. You ijg,ye only arrived at Bethlehom as yot. This 1h 
the Village, the Stable, tjjg Manger Dispensation. Don't lose he>art. The 

Angels are still singing. Oan you not heal- 
the Anthem? The burden of the song Is the 
same as they sang on thci Bethlehem Christ- 
mas morning. Great things, even the glory 
jj^jj^iteheB^od^and the salvation of the 
^^^^^^^^^^"""^ coming out of the 
|Tio8t deaplaed clrcum- 
wero two thousand 
;, be not afraid. Who 
% have to r^ay In the 
onflprful things? 
1 arfl still needed, God 
are the ne'-essltles of 
■".areer, either of an In- 
a Corps, a DlYlalon. a 
Province, a Territory, or an onllre Antljjr Is 
made up of repeated. "New BegInnlnKB,*''4i 

Can you not make this Chrlslmas Fa^l-K 
val the occasion for ia new start? You so® 
the need in manv directions, and, aa T have 
said, I am sure God ,doeB. Come along artfl 
dash out, As oui^ear Lord made ii now 
beginning by leaving His hflavfin and oomliig 
down into our poor dRSolate world, let us go 
out further and go down deeper than over 
we have done bRfora. and let us go out, 
and go down to win. 

Some of yon have excused yonrseives 
from attempting n?w boglnningH in ; e past 
on the ground of dlTlcuHles. 1 ., have 
difficulties in your own hearts. In your past 
failures, In your health and clrfiumstances. 
ton have difficulties in your ComraflOB^ — 
Comnades above or Coraradea hencafclxi tn 
short, all sorts of barriers and obS|t«(ipJo8 
and ImposslbiUtleH seem to stand bet'^^een 
you and the success you desire, But, taken 
altogether, they only make up the old Beth- 
lehem, Stable, and Manger Dispensation 
over again, So look up> my Comrades, and begin again, casting from 
you all fear of Bethlehem hardships, but Herod porsocutlonB, WlldemesB 
temptations, Get'hsemane agonies, and even the shame and Buffering 
and dying of the Gross. 

Then there is another "New Beginning," more glorious and wonder- 
ful than all that have gone before, for every faithful Soldier of Jesua 
Christ, The beginning of the enjoyment of the Celestial Inheritance. 
But it can only be rea^bed after the same fashion. The road to it 
'eads through a dark and lonely valley, and dark and lonely that valley 
la. 

There Is the mortal disease— the darkened chamber — the pa'nful 
parting— the last strugRie- the mourn'ul funeral—the deep cold grave— 
and the weeping and walling of the broken hearts that stand by its aide. 
The Infidel World loud'y saya, and our poor tremb'lng hearts some- 
times whisper in harmony with it, "What good can possibly come out of 
all this?" Put all thou-ht of It away, live as If it were not, and fight 
ag'alnst It when It drawg nigh. 

And yet here again ^re bave the same principle at work, for ^oes not 
this varey of the shad^-w lead to the petvrly gates, the Usper walln, the 
Folden streets, the sea of 'ight, the tree of life, the Wood-waah&d Mends 
who have gone before, the Throne of God. and all the Infin 
Itely blessed enjoyments and emploTmeuta of our everlaat 
Ing Heaven? 

It Is, as I have said, the old pTHolple over again. It la 
by the Bethlehem stable and Manger Track that wo reach 
our Eternal Home Beginning, at tiia Cross we travel to 

the Crown. 

Ootnrades Mjd friends. I s^nd you' my Chrtatoaa blMRlng. 
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A CHEQUERED CAREER. 

Ben Is now fifty-three years of age, and in 
liiB young days was seized witli a thirst for ad- 
venture. He was apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
but left his m^aster and joined the British navy. 
He passed through many trying experiences, and 
was on board the ill-fated Eurydice that went 
down in a snowstorm in 1878, when 298 persons 
were drowned and only two saved. Soon after- 
wards he left the navy and entered upon a 
period of drunkenness and debauchery. The 
Salvation Army Band, ihiowever, greatly interested 
him, and he showed his regard for it by con- 
tributing as libera'Uy to Its funds as he could. 
But the Bandsmen wanted him to give Ms hearj, 
to God, and to bring that about decided to hold 
a fortnight's special prayer on his behalf. Night 
after night they met lor this purpose. Ben heard 
of It, and the matter bo impressed itself upon 
him that before the fortnight was up he had 
made his peace with God. Hlg conversion was 
the talk of the town, and was a great inspiration 
to the Bandsmen, A drummer being wanted, 
Ben was given the position, and became very 
efficient, wielding the two sticks with great pre- 
cision and vigor. 

Being a trophy ot grace and an able speaker 
he visited many places in the south oc England 
and woii many souls for God, 

Four years ago Ben came to Canada and set- 
tled down in an Ontario town, where he is highly 
respected and Is the drummer of the Band and 
secretary of the Corps,, He has .a daughter, who 
is an Officer, and the rest oC the family are Sal- 
vationists. Splendid results for a fortnight's 
special prayer. 

TP^ BEAT OF THE DRUM. 

I wa| in the heyday ot my sin and folly when 

I went to Sudbury to live, A day or two after 

tiaking- up my abode In that town, I went \o bed 

on a Sialurday evening very ear'y, not feeling 

well. I had retired but a few mluutas when The 

Salvation Army passed the house. The beat of 

the druin arrested my attention, and I went to 

l')]|$ WMow to watch the procession. About 11 

'"^ o'clD^ 'that night I awoke in a great lear, so 

''rnuch so that I spent the rest of the night in 

iSreading the Bible. I thought I was going to die 

■%n my sin, and I promised God that If he would 

' spare my life till the morning I would get right 

^'Ith Him. 

On the following morning I went to the hall 
and gave my heart to God in the Holiness Meet- 
ing. At 3 o'clock I was taken very sick, and 
continued In a serious condition till 11 o'clock. 
A friend prayed with me, and, strange to say, a 
wonderful freedom from pain possessed me, and 
a great peace came Into my soul, and I slept 
soundly till the morning. The following night 
I was able to go to the meeting and give my 
testimony and thanks for the saving of my soul 
and the healing of my body. 

Shortly after I removed to Ottawa, where I 
have ba,ken my stand for Christ in The Army. 
Seven years have passed away since that time. 
g am a bandsman, and play a solo horn. My wife 
Is a Y P, Sergeant in our Corps, and our only 
daup-hter, Cassle, i8 one of the Corps' Y.P cham- 
pion collectors. I am doing well temporally and 
owe my peace and prosperity to The Army drum, 

THE BAND ATTRACTED HIM. 

On a Saturday night some few years ago, our 
Rand met at the Hall before going to the open- 
alr service. It was in good spiritual fighting trim 
and held a red-hot prayer meeting. Our specla 
efforts that night were for the reclamation of 
drunkards. We had several ex-drunkards in the 
Band and these were especially Interested m, 
and full of zeal for, this effort. We played as^-we 
;^.cLd to the open-air stand, which had been 
Selected outside a prominent Hotel. The crowds 



been contrihuted by Bandmaster Sanderson, and Bandsmen Beynon, Tate, Ferguson, 
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gathered round us, and the testimonies, singing, 



and p'.aying kept" the service in good, swing from 
heginniug to end. We were in excellent spirits 
and full of expectancy for something to happen, 
joy and gladness being dominant throughout, 

Reluctantly we closed the meeting ana 
marched to the Hall, Unnoticed by us we were 
followed by one of the hotel frequenters. As we 
commenced our inside meeting we noticed a man 
enter who was the worse tor liquor. A Soldier 
conducted him to a seat near the front, where 
he quietly remained until the testimonies began. 
Eeadlly, one after the other, the ex-drunkards 
in the Band rose to testify. Suddenly the man 
to whom it seemed the Bandsmen particularly 
addressed themselves, stood to his feet and ex- 
claimed: "Can God save me?" The ex-drunkard 
who was testifying replied; ''Glory to God, bro- 
ther, He can, He has done it for me; He'll do 
il; for you." In a few moments tlife Inciuirer 
was at the mercy-seat, and after praying for him. 
and singing helpful choruses, and exercising faith • 
on his behalf, we were joyously rewarded in see- 
ing our capture sobered. I-Ie told us his sad story 
which terminated with his testimony of assur- 
ance of God's forgiveness. He liad been a mili- 
tary bandsm:an, but after leaving; His Majesty's 
service, and getting away from the discipline, he 
became loose in his habits, that ot drunkenness 
gradually fastening itself upon him. This par- 
ticular Saturday, on quitting work with his wages 
he made for the hotel and there he had remain- 
ed drinking and paying for the drinks of others. 
Several times during the afternoon he had resolv- 
ed to go home to his wife and chlVdren, but could 
not break away from his companions. He had 
heard our open-air service in progress, but the 
three beats of the drum given before the com- 
mencement o[ the playing for the return march 
to- the Hall awakened memories of his better 
days when he had been drummer in the King's 
Service. The glass of liquor ordered he left 
untouched and followed our march to the Hall. 
where, as his after life proved, God soundly con- 
verted him. He afterwards became drummei in 
our band, beating the very drum which had hedp- 
ed so much in bringing him into the Light of 
God. 

HE FOLLOWED THE DRUM. 

One evening about ten weeks ago a Salvation 
Army drummer was on his way to the open-air 
meeting. He was espied by a man who followed 
him to his destination. The man was in a 
wretched state of mind, and 'had resolved to 
commit sulcld'e. He had wandered outside the 
city, thinking that he could stroll into the bush 
and do the deadly deed without being observed 
by anyone. He had been drinking very heavily, 
.and was reaping the consequences of sin. How- 
ever, something induced him to follow the drum, 
and what he heard at the outdoor meeting and 
In the tent at Barlscourt was the means of mak- 
ing him repent and bringing him in contrition 
to the Mercy Seal. 

Instead of thinking all had been done ttiat 
was required, the Captain invited him to stay 
at his house lor a little while, and tided him over 
the Civic Holiday. For a week the man lived 
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with the Officers. Then they got him a situa- 
tion, at which he has made good. He now car- 
Tiefi the flag, and although I have been a Sal 
vatlonist eleven years, I have never seen such a 
decided change in a man before. 

CORNET PLAYER'S CONQUEST. 

I have been connected with The Salvation 
Army for twenty-five years, during which time 
1 have been a Bandsman for twenty-four, both 
seen and heard of many cases in which Army 
bands have been instrumental in winning souls, 
but one case in particular stands out in my mind. 
1 had been to a Corps specially in connection 
with the Harvest Festival, and as there was but 
a small band of ten play'ers my cornet was quite 
Q help. I did not know when I left the town 
that I had been Instrumental in winning a soul 
for God; but a few weeks later I received a let- 
ter from a young man, who told me that it was 
jthe music of my cornet which attracted him and 
a companion to the service. During the prayer 
meeting I did some fishing, and spoke to these 
two young men. They both got well saved that 
night, and since then the young man who wrote 
ito me has been the means of winning many 
others to Christ. He has been the Secretary of 
the Corps, and when I last heard of him he was 
the Bandmaster. The other has a'so been a good 
Salvationist. I consider this a good example of 
how The Army Bands do good. 

THE MUSICAL MEETING. 

One holiday a certain Corps had annoui^ed a 
musical meeting. The Bandsmen had decided to 
spend their spare time in pla'ying the Songs o£ 
Salvation, and as they played through the crowd- 
ed streets of the city two young men fdllqwed 
them to the Hall. One was from a nelgh|)ourlng 
Corps, who had come in for his holiday, and de- 
cided that a fitting finish to an enjoyable day 
would be a coiip'e of hours at The Army. 

As he sat in the meeting he was noticed by 
one who knew him, and, being a most pleasing 
and impressive singer, he was called upon to sing 
^ song. ■ I-Ie chose that one with the chorus 
"Come home, come home, 
Poor prodigal child come home." 

The other young man was a backslider — a 
wanderer from the fold of Christ, and he was so 
taken hold by the singing of the young visitor 
that he felt himself compelled to respond to the 
invitation to return to God. The Bandsmen felt 
very much encouraged that their festival was the 
cause of such a blessing. 

. THE MUSIC OF THE BAND. 

Twenty-six years ago the Band of a neigh- 
bouring Corps assisted at the opening of a little 
town in Lancashire, Hngland, Two men, both. 
drunkards, heard of the proposed bombardment. 
One, in his simplicity, thought it would be a 
real warfare, and that in it persons would get 
killed. At the advertised time they were on hand 
to see the fun. The music of the Band bo capti- 
vated one of them that he went into the build&g 
in which the meeting was held. The happiness 
of the Salvationists delighted him, and their tes- 
timonies touched him so deeply that by and by 
the tears ran down his cheeks. Especially was 
this so when the Officer read the old and glor- 
louB words; "Whosoever cometh unto me I 'wUl 
in no wise cast out," She also came and Beraon- 
ally pleaded with him to give his heart to God, 
In that humble- little hall God saved his soul, al- 
though he had been a drunkard for ten years, and 
for over twelve months had not been sober, Yet 
God blotted out big sins and made him a new 
creature, 

He was over five hundred dollars In debt when 
(Obntinued on Page Twenty.) 
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GLANCE at a 
map will reveal 
In a moment 
the character ol' 
the coasts of 
Norway. The 
wLcl surges oi 
the North At an- 
tic and the Arctic oceans have 
strewn tlie Western coastline with 
innumerable Is'ands, and indented 
the shores with an infinity of 
long rugged bays or gu fs, called 
fjords, whicli give more coast- 
line per iiarallel to this part ol' 
the world than perhaps may be 
found anywhere e!so. 

For scenery ol! a wild grandeur 
few ifaces on this terrestrial hall can compare 
with certain parts of Norway. The mountains are 
covered with robes of c'iuging birch and pine, and 
£0 precipitous are the shores that the biggest 
ships can come close to the mountain side and 
lash their ropes to the giant pine trees. In the 
springtime the foreshores are oC brilliant emerald 
with^the young grass, while in August the masses 
oE purple heather*bloom came right dowtt to the 
sea level. In the forests the glory of the autumnal 
tints can nowhere be rivalled, while the russet and 
crimson mosses, with fell grasses of every hue 
clothe the lower slopes in radiant colour. These 
p'easlng changes of colour, however, grow grad- 
ually less marked as one proceeds northward. 
Heyond the po'ar clrc'e the landscape is composed 
of black mountains, glaciers, and etenial snows, 
a'ways ImprGasive, and often appalling. 

Generally speaking, the country does not lend 
itself to agricultural pursuits, and, In consequence, 
Norway, according to its population, has the larg- 
est commercial navy in the world, and one of Its 
most important industries is the fisheries, The 
young Norseman, as becomes the descendants of 
the vikings, naturally enough turns to the sea as 
his vocation. In it he plays as a boy. and on it 
he tons as a man in the mercantila i!'eot, or as a 
daring fisherman. 

In the southern part of Norwav tlie fishing 
boats are very similar to the Britlfih fishing 
smack, but In the *orth the 
.boats, such aa are shown. In the ac- 
coraTianying picture are nearly always 
used. In such boats thous-'ndEi of 
tren sai^ from one p'ace to another In 
search of the cod'lsh. Those caught 
In the neigi-'taorhood of the famous 
T ofoden Islands are said to be 
lie ^arpest of the'r kipd. If t^-'e 
C"Bn have a succeestul seasor 
they may nialce from $250 to 
* 5500 for four or Clve months' fish- 
ing. 

But the caring is a very arduons 
and hazavdQus one. for the thousand 
pifes! pf f>ofl.«<t wa=ilied bv the North 
Sea. the North Atlantic Ocenn, ard t^e 
Arctic waters are subject to terrl|iG 
storms, and are extremely dangevbus 
tor navi'^ators. Thus It comes to pass 
that, in snite of ski'ful seamanshit) 
and un''alt6rinT courage, the Norweg- 
ian fisherman very often loses his 
n^^h. o.ilfit, and provisions and sq,d'y 
too of I on his life, In his endeavors to 




wrest a living from the stormy deep. 

For a long time The Salvation Army had heen 
working in the fishing vl'lages, and splendid suc- 
cess lias followed the labours of our heroic com- 
rades, who have cheerfully undergone great hard- 
ships and dangers in their endeavours .l.o take 
salvation to those who live in the outlying dis- 
tricts remote from the large cities — especially 
has this been the case in the northern portions of 
the country, These comrades were tremendously 
impreSBed with the dangerous calling of the 
hardy fishermen, and longed to be able to do 
something to assist them when in peril on 
the deep. 

On their repreaeiitatlons, Commissioner Ouch- 
tev'oney, wlio at that time was in charge of The 
Salvation Army in Norway, decided to purchase 
a,nd eauip a lifeboat which should carry the double 
commission of life-saving and soul-saving, 

Nothing but the staunchest craft can live in 
the6e Northern seas when tempests rage, and 
ordinary boats flee to shelter. The Salvation life- 
boat would need, to put to sea In the wildest wea- 
ther in order to rescue those whose lives and 
boats were in danger, so one who had achieved ft 
reputation as a shipbuilder was commissioned to 
build the "Catherine Booth." He also built the 
famous "Fram," which carried Dr, Nansen on his 
historic ,1ouruey towards the North Pole, and 
which at the time of writing is under the corn- 
open mand of Captain Reald Annmdson, sailing on an- 
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other Arctic expedition. 

It was a stormy day indeed when CoinmlBBlonar 
Ouchterloney, on February 18th, lOOO, hoisted 
The Army trl-colour on the new lifeboat in tlio 
harbour of Lawlk, It seemed as thougli ilio en- 
raged wind and waters' had conspired to destroy 
that which was destined to wrest from the hunnry 
maw of the deep so many husbands and faliiGra. 
But amidst the cheers of the onlookers thopracloiiH 
flag was broken at the mast-head and wavod glur- 
lously in shrieking winds, and so Llils-Uro-savlng 
ship, bearing the revered name ot |he Army 
mother, "Catherine Booth," the nam© which is 
blessed by thousands of men and woijien reBcued 
from the billows of sin and misery in all parts 
of the world, was launched upon a career of ex- 
ceedingly great usefulness. During the ton yotirH 
that the "Catherine Booth" has patrolled tho Nor 
weglan waters she has been Inatrumisatai In 
rescuing about four hundred boats aift^ aboiait 
seventeen Imndred men, whose lives wore In moro 
or less peril. It is also very satisfactory to ftfiy 
that not on'y have many of theao men bdon 
saved from a watery grave, but the have found, 
refuge in the Rock of Ages. The bravp sUliJlJor, 
Hnsign Ovesen, who has been In chargo of. 
the boat since she was launched on her 
has many touching Btorlea 
with his special work. He 
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Dr-ylng Fiah In Norway. 






stormy day we observed a 
fishing boat flying signals of d'atvess. 
The "Catherine Booth" bore down 
upon her, and amidst the roar of tho 
waters the men to'd us thai one of 
the crew had been washed overbrard. 
After a desperate struggle they had 
rescued him from the raa:Lnf!f watera, 
but he waa In a very exhiuatBd con- 
dition. Would we take hlra on boa-d 
and he^p to revive him. as his life wa<« 
in groat danger it he remained in the 
Hny craft. 

"As nulckly aa the conditlona 
vould allow, he was transferred from 
the boat to the "Catherine Booth." 
iSTed'.clne was administered and treat, 
irent given which was instrum'^ntal In 
revlvln-i' him. He was tVen dea t wlt^ 
about his soul, and It did not 
take lon«: to lersuade him to enter 
the life-boat of Salvation Q.nd sail to 
'Glory with Christ, Calvary s Pfot, at 
the helm. 

"Once when one of tbe lifeboat 
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\ War Crys in a little viliage a 
pm he oiliered a Cry gave iiim a 
iwer. A week later a tieavy gale 
|d the "Oatnerine Booth," which 
> arouad on her mercitui errand, 
ob&vivoa a wrecked boat tossing helplessly on 
the -waves. The "Catherine Booth" sieered tor 
the wreck, and succeeaed in rescuing tne men 
I'rom drowning. One of them was none other 
than the scotfer of a week previous. He is now 
a great admirer of The Saivation Army and a re- 
gular reader of the Norwegian War Cry, and we 
hoiDs will ultimately reach that piace "where 
there shall be no more sea." 

I will conclude this article with the following 
Christmas story: 

It is an evening a little before Christmas, and 
as dark as is usual at this season in these lati- 
tudes. The storm is raging, and even the little 
I'isher-boats in the harbour seem to be in danger. 

What must it not be out on the wiid sea! 

At iCnghavn the fishermen are trying to make 
theniseives las comfortable as possible for Ghrist- 
nias. There is not much luxury, nor many pre- 
sents; but that, after all, is not the main thing. 
Suddenly a rumour is heard amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the little village that four tisher-boats 
are still at sea! 

"They will never be able to reach the harbour," 
says an old experienced salt. 

"Poor wives and children!" adds another, who 
specially remembered the many orphans and 
widows left by our seafaring men. 

The inhabitants of the little village soon forget 
all their plans for a cosy ChriSCmas. Some of 
them are talking together in groui^s, and a few 
others proceed up the mountain to watch, if tue 
darkness will ahow them to see anytmng' oi: tue 
mifasing boats. But an is impenetraoie. There is 
not a star. Everything is darn, and the wmd is 
increasing. None of the ChrlSLmas ligut tuai is 
shining a few fiundred miies furtuer Bou>,h, in 
the busy cities ana haiipy homes, seems to rcaea 
as lar uoi'th as iUnghavn. 

it la Bdven o'clock, but not a trace of tae mass- 
ing boats is to be seen. A deiJi-eot^me i-e© "ig is 
creeping over the vii.ajjers. Tae hauUs Oi. i-ue 
clocii. snow eignt— and nine — uut no news, no 
light. JiiveryLiimg seems so hopeless. 

Did we say that tue hght nom more southern 
latitudes aid not reach these poor libkermeu on 
this Bide or the Po.ar-cirCie? vvei., it seemtsu .=0 
for such a .oug, 1011^ time. But sauaeLiiy ou.e of 
the fisuors dryiy 6jacLi.ai,ea: "Peiuo-pd trie 
Catherine Booth has picked up our mtju:- 

"fuipoBB.bJQ! Vve can aaruiy sue any tiling 
ashore; how wlL the llieboac li^eu ue able lo o-e 
auytiims at sea?" repaed auotuer. 
' "i^ofiiK! What is tuatr" suaueuly siioats an- 
other, WHO had been staudlug a du e i.urt.^or uut 
o^tUG mountain. 'Ji'm sure it is a lauLeru," 
''"l.t is a red one," added anotuer. 

"There is the gieen i-gut, too.' 

"it is the sta;-board and tue port side lights 
0)' the "Catherine Booth." I wonder if she uaa 
louijd the boats?" ■ 

"Braise God for the Catherine Booth! She is 
nobly lighting her way towards the narbour! Mo.v 
she is aanost in. One-two-three boats are towed 
by her. She found them out on the wud sea. But, 
theii-where is the lourth boat-the missing one.' 
That was the great question, as the rescued men 
were welcomed by the viUagers. Would the 
"Catherine Booth" leave that boat to its fate. 
Would her brave crew say: "We are tired; we 
have rescued three boats with about a dozen men 
-that is enough of a job in such stormy 
weather!" 

No' 

There Is burning in the hearts of our brave. 

i-ed-gueruseyed U^e-boat comrades ^^^ °^^jj 

same love as we know there was in the Shepherd 

Who went out looking for the lost sheep. 

It doesn't take many minutes for the "Catherine 
Booth" to get her sails up again, and o« she wen 
looking for the fourth. God bless her! She has 
a difficult job. The billows are washing over ^e 
brave little craft. Sometimes she seems to be 
b^d in the deep w.aters. She 1^ !>-]-^J- ' 
wards and westwards; aeeking in all fli"«^°n«^ 

At seven o'cloclc the next morning ome of 
the Villagers are once more on the look ut The 

weather Is perhaps a little °^'"^«^' ^"'J' ^^ 'he 
and nobody can see or hear anything but the 
snowdrifts and the howling storm. 

At te" o'clock in tHe morning sometMng more 




Clad in imperial purple decked with gold, 
His linen vesture of the finest woof, 

The Rich man sat in grandeur, stately, cold, 
For Sympathy from him held far aloof — 
Not e'en his beauteous slaves sought liis 
behoof. 

The golden sun shone from the azure sky. 
The silken hangings with ail hues did gleam, 

The marb.e gateway's whiteness did outvie 
And make the liiy's paLor tawny seem — 
All all was splendid as a glorious dream. 

Fulness of bread was his — he had great store, 

And sumptuously he every day did fare. 
A jewelled cup his butier to him bore, 

FiLed to the brim with red Wine, rich and 
rare — 
..But lor the hungry poor nought would he 
spare. 

For at his gateway daily there was laid 
A beggar man, helpiess with fea disease. 

Who strove lU vain to win tne Rich Mans aid. 
And sougut with criimus hla hunger to 

appease — 
While dogii his sores did lick to give him ease. 

The Beggar and the Rich man passed away — 
For ail must die. The filch man went to hell. 

Not purple and fine linen made him Satan's prey, 
Nor yet because he knew the art ot d»nxng 

wei, 
And .ived in marble hall palatial — 

I'or gifts of God are riches rightly gained — 
But 'twas because In life he spurned the poor; 

From feeding hunfjrj^ Lazarus refraiued, 

A.nd gave no ointment lor his body sore — 
From Luke it see.us 'twas th.s and nothing 
more. 

To turn from need, and to oppress the i;oor, 
In Christ's dear sight, we hold, of sins are 
chief ; 

For not a one to open Heaven s door, 

Or save from heil such as the Dying Thief 
Did Jesus die, In agony and ^riet. 

Ciirlst also came that to this suffering sphere 

He m'.ght bring balm for every human woe, 
And teach that men to one another, here, 



A Chrlstly sympathy and love should show— 
We then a Heaven upon this earth should 
know. 

To stay a pang, silence a groan; 
To wipe a tear, or cheer the desolate, 

More precious is to Him upon the throne 
Than pillared pi.es and services ornate. 
Or fasts and forms and doctrinal debate. 

Yet true it is that in these days of^grace 
The pa.ace casts its shadow on the slum; 

And poor in crowded ceJars take a p.ace 
To starve or sin in wealthy Christendom — 
For some a reck'ning day wih surely come. 

God's rich, God's poor— made by the same Great 
iland — 
Redeemed by the same Saviour's precious 
Blood! 
Shall one the other's pleading cries withstand, 
And not supp y the needed warmth and foodV 
Not a.l — some Rich unto the Poor are good. 

Not to the rich alone Christ gave the Poor, 
For he who humble is yet hath supply, 

Sha.l to the famlstied give of his smail store, 
As did the widow, when her death drew nigh, 
""Yet did not slight the hungry Prophet's cry. 

To a.l who have in them the Chrlstly mind, 
The heart to feel tho willing naiid to give; 

The Lordwil tarnish power to be klna, 
And he.p the wretched to mora cheerful live — 
This Is the Christian's bleat preiogatlve. 

If with Sweet Charity thou wouldst consort — 
Share what thou hast with those in greater 
need! 
Nor fear lest thou thyself shouldst want sup- 
port — 
The liberal soul shall never lack Its meed, 
For so the Psalmist says — to him give heed. 

Thererore we ask you, reader, for Christ's sake, 

To help us he p poor Lazarus of to day. 
And from your portion of lifes good things take 
Soma "crumbs" for those borne down in life's 

a fray — 
And doing so thy Lord's commands obey. 

— The iiJditor. 

♦See I. Kings xvii. :-lo. 




like an ice-log than a boat Is seen, with reefed 
sails— aud a little fishing-boat, which was towed 
after her. 

Thank God! It is the "Catherine Bootli" With 
the missing boat. 

The lifeboat had been searching up and down 
on the sea, when at last it found the fishlng-cralt, 



with the. men, who had steered behind a rock in 
order to be protected against the heavy billows. 
Thus the "Catherine Booth" ig fulli.ling her 
glorious mission along the northern coast of Nor- 
way, We thank God for her, and we ask I-Ilm to 
bo with and bless our brave comrades. 

Harald Hjelm-Larsen, Major, 



The picture of The Salvation Army Bandsmaii 
is one of a series of Salvation Army studies 
which promis'es to be of rich interest. The next 
of the series, which will appear In our Easter 



Number, is that of a Salvation Songster, a very 
charming picture. Don't forget When you have 
read this "Cry," to send in your ToteB In conne«- 
tlon with the story competition. 
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A VISIT TO A SALOON. 

1 DON'T believe in making a practice ol con- 
■ Xiicting open-air meetings in front o£ well- 
conducted liotels, but if there is a low sort of a 
ealooQ in the city, where disreputable men con- 
gregate, I like to stand outside that place and 
proclaim the salvation of God. One Saturdiay 
night, about four years ago, my wife and myself, 
■with our little band of Soldiers stood outside a 
saloon of low repute in Montreal. 

When the time came for taking up an ottering 
my wife entered the saloon to tell the people about 
the meetings, and also to take what they had to 
give for the support of our work. In the saloon 
a dreadful quarrel was in progress. Two men 
full of rage were confronting each other; one was 
armed with a knife and the other with a revolver. 
My wife went between them, and one put a a^ar- 
ter in the plate so that aha might get out of the 
way. She tried to make peace, but failed. Then 
she spoke to a man who was leaning against the 
bar with a glasa of whiskey at his elbow, The 
words of the Salvationist had such an effect upon 
him that he straightway left the saloon without 
finishing Ms liquor, and cam© to our hall where, 
when the Invitation was given, lie came out to , 
the Penitent-form and afterward rose up from his 
knees with this testimony on his Ups; "God has 
had mercy upon, me." 

Next day I sent the Bandmaster to his house 
to bring Mm along to the meeting. Both the man 
and his wife came, and the woman got converted 
that morning. Then the family, two sons and 
two daughters, Eot saved, and all got enrolled as 
Soldiers. The father was afterwards appointed 
Colour-Sergeant to the Coi'ps, a position he de- 
votedly fills to-day. That night a drunlceu Irlali- 
nian who was in that saloon also cams to the 
meeting, got converted, and became a Blood and 
Fire Salvationist. 

The Army only needs to go for the worst, and 
we shall get tlieui to-day as surely as ever we 
did. 



FROM BEHIND PRISON BARS. 

THE writer of this story is still incarcerated in 
an Ontario prison. She is Molly. 

Molly was ,a girl seventeen years oI age, with 
a comfortable h'bme, a dear mother, and many 
other things for which she ought to have been 
grateful. But she had such a vicious temper find 
such an evil tongue that those wlio loved her 
most were constrained to believe that she was 
possessed of an evil spirit. 

Her friends begged of hor, and even tried to 
hire her to cut out swearing and lead a difterent 
lite, but all was unavailing, I-Ier mother warned 
her repeate'dly of the evil Influence that her con- 
duct Would have upon the younger members of 
the family, hut Molly only acted more wickedly 
than before. The oath and curses she uttered 
were horrifying, and the slightest annoyance was 
Butficlent to set her going. As she got older she 
became more wild, and stayed away from home 
longer and more frequently until it became for- 
gotten, and for two years sin occupied almost 
every moment, and it seemed as though the more 
depraved she became the better she enjoyed her- 
self, One of her special delights was to pull 
others down to her level and then exult over 
them. 

But one day she awoke to the fact that she 
was about to become a mother; and it was then 
that the awfulnesa of the life that she was living 
v»as borne in upon her with crushing force. So 
dreadful did b.er existence seem that she felt sh© 
could not continue tt, and she resolved to end 
all by death, She procured a packet of 'poison, 
and took a quantity. Mglly, however, did not ate, 
but for we&ka she lay dangerously 111, and when 
consciousnesB returned found herself In her own 
little room at home with mother, so forgiving and 
kind, by her bedside. 

Molly got well again, but her he^rt was not 
changed, and before long slie went Dinjk to her 
old reBorts, where she smoked and cubed and 
lied an^ stole as sbie had' done before. One night, 
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a few years later, while staggering home to her 
room, so greatly under the influence of ikiuor as 
to be almost helpless, she was arrested and sen- 
lenced to a term of imprisonment. For weeks 
she spent the greater part of her time in the dun- 
geons, only trying to get out of punishment in 
order that she might attend The Army meetings 
held in the jail and make fun of the proceedings. 

Once she attended a service to criticize and 
to make fun as usual, but the sincere and kindJy 
words of the Salvationists touched her hardened 
heart and brought her to God weeping for mercy. 

She who had come to laugh remained to pray, 
and now her days are bright and cheerful, even 
though she is behind the prison bars. She praises 
God continually, and says from the bottom of a 
broken and contrite heart; God, ever bless and 
prosper the patient, and persevering Balvatlon 
Array. 



A CHASE FOR A WIFE-DESERTER 

RETUHNING home one afternoon from visita- 
tion, a neighbour handed me a letter with 
the remark; "Say, Captain, can you do anything 
with, this," Upon looking' at the enveloiie 1 
found It was addressed In a very vague manner, 
having on it merely the name of the man to 
whom it was sent, followed by the name of the 
city (one of the largest in Canada). The man 
who passed It to me said: "That is my name, but 
it doiesn't be'.ong to me. It came by yesterday's 
mail," 

The letter proved to be a very sad one, having 
been written by ,a deserted wite in the Old L-and, 
and in , It she begged her husband to write to 
her, as she was nearly out of her mind with 
worry and the sickness of the children, etc, The 
tone of the letter was most piteous, and I at once 
determined to do my best to find the man in 
question, so I wrote to the wife, telling her how 
her letter had got Into my hands, and asking for 
any furtlier particulars that she could give. Ad- 
vertisements in all the city papers failed to bring 
any reply, but finally a letter came from the 
wife, full of gratitude, and giving me an address 
where he once had been. 

Armed with this, I set out to look tor the 
missing man. 1j — street (the address given) 
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'She took a quantity of poUon." 



was soon reached, and the number found. Alas, 
it was locked and barricaded, and had evidently 
not been lived in for a long time. The neigh- 
bours were bombarded, only to find that they*' 
were French, a language I didn't happen to know. 
At last I discovered an English-speaking person, 
but found she was very deaf. A mutual shouting 
match ensued, and finally I had to write tlie 
name on paper. She looked at it, shooU hor head, 
and then said; "There is another street of that 
name at the other end of the city." Off I went, 
and after a long Journey, during whlcli no one 
seemed able to enlighten me as to where this 
street was.) I at length found It in a suburb, 
evidently newly opened. The number was again 
found, next door to nowhere, and also found to ba 
half-butlt, I was turning away, wondering what 
I should do next, when I saw through the scaf- 
folding a shade at one of the windows, ami it 
dawned upon me that there was possibly some- 
one in pofisesslon. A knock at the door brought 

a young man In answer, "Was a Mr, K atlll 

living there?" He looked puzzled, then suddenly 
said: "No, he was with me for a few days last 
spring, but I haven't seen him for months." Then 
he became very reserved. I at length elicited the 
fact that the man I. wanted used to hoard with a 

Mrs. P , on M street. "Did he know Lhe 

number?" "No, he didn't; but it was about live min- 
utes' walk from one end of the street," Then hP in. 
formed me that the missing one was a "lUgglBh 
man, whose nose turned up a little at ths end." 
Once more I sallied forth, and, after mucli Inijuli-y, 
discovered the aforesaid Mrs. p.--^ — , on M— •' 
street. "Did she know a Mr, K— -?" "Yoa she 
did. He used to board with hor," "Whore wa< 
he now?' "She didn't know, 'but sho thonglii: hp 
wa3 working on a now school that was hsing 
bn'i't close to the church at St. H-— -,"' ."Did she 
know Where ho was hoarding?" "Yea; It wa.'< 

somewhere on G avenue, .1uat above J-- - 

street. She didn't know the exact number, bur 
thouglit It was somewhore between 20 and 40. 
Neither did she know the name of hts landlady.' 
Then, as I turned sadly away, an Inspiration bhIz 
ea her, and she added: "Hul; [ have li«;ii-(| iliai 
she is an old lady who raises Cain at thn butch- 
er's when she can't gat whai shp wnnie. Thoy 
may be able to hel)) you," 

Imagine me, Mr, Editor, ir you can, entering; 
the stores of all the biitchors In the crowdtHl 
street of a largn city, asking for a lady whoBv 
only description was tliat "she raised fain when 
she couldn't get what she wanted," and, %laa! 
that was what it finally came to; for on roachlnft 
the "school next to the church.' to -vrhlch 1 Ht^U 
been directed by the worthy Mrs. p--™--., i found' 
that it had lieen finlBhod jusi, a week beforii and 
all the men had been dlBchavged.- l wended my 

weary way to C5 avenue "just aljove J— 

street" to look for 20 to 40, and found, to my 

chagrifi, that all the numbers "aboVo .1 B'.reet ' 

began at S9G, and the further up I goi the wors- 
it got, for I b'egan to get Into Lhe DUO'a, Tlicrt* 
was no hope for It. T would have to attar-k tlu.» 
butchers, for 20 to 10 was nearly a mile away, 
and quite in another direction, The rirat to wlio.ii 
I applied smiled, shook his liead, and re.om. 
mended the grocer. My blood was getting up. I 
went for the grocer. He also shook his head 
At length, with aching test, tor they had trod long 
distances, I was passing once more down G— — 
avenue, when suddenly, above one of ths floors, 
T caught sight of the number 00. Kureka! 1 had 
got it! The street had been freshly nnmbered. 1 
carefully counted back till i got to what would 
bave been 20 to 40 by the o!d numbers. Yea! 
Joy! there was a butcher's store oloBO by. 1 
entered and once mora gave that famous daserlD- 
tlon. The butcher looked at his partner, scratch- 
ed his head, then oautlously remarked that Jt 
"might possibly be No. 496." Away T went, sure 
I was now Rot on the trail, discovered that No. 
496 would have been 48 had it not been altered, 
and knocked at the door. It opened. I had no 
need to ask afiy further. The lady who opened 
it looked as if she wag prepared to "ralBe Ualn" 
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TYPES OF SALVATION SOLDIERY. No. 1.-THE BANDSMAN. 

Nearly 25,000 Army Bandsmen march on an average 100,000 miles each Sabbath Day playing in the slums where the poor dwell, and 
in the husy thoroughfares where pleasure-seekers congregate, the glorious songs of salvation sounding out hope and warning to all men, 
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" Al^d . Jof^Cpli w<i|it^, up. ,froi!a^,y,,G«il(lee, ,out of the 
oIti> ,'o(7Na«4r!ethS^jnto["^Ju4eif Jb, 'the City of 
baVi^SnwiiicK ia -call^ji'iPwtleHefn,' -biSc^iige he was 
o'f the Hott»(l''ana"famiT^ of^David." • .- .. ;; 





"n\A lUerc >^c.B H,iwl*eUi in ll.e unnie wwrtiy atjJ 1- , ,^ 
I inii ill the' f ifsl J.i aftd Wfeepii/g IVatoh'^by nj^ht over th# ,.1^^ t ^ 
■flock.'' 'And i^n'h^^^el'o|f•'^^h'^/Lotd'•to6d['by iH,tor^»---\ 
and the glory of ft« Lori'sWdne rognd aboUt thei^-V ,? 



"N'-iv •wle-' Jevus tabi b m in Reihleliom ol 
Jiidf'a. beholJ vrmc men came from tbi> Fast 
up to Jferu«itltfit„ 6n/|itg ' ^X'lieie i« he that u 
born Ki'ng of _,th<k J«w») ' " , :» 




"An'' whrn \tf, u i e iiitj the hquHr and iiaw the 
)'' uiiK cliild with Marv his mothrr, and they fell down 
atid v;o)£9hipp«d hitn \ and opening their treasuy<i« ^hoy 
o^ored Unto i^imgift8,gol44AdjTa^kiv^cente and i^yrrk/' 
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UEUT.-COLONEL LE BUTT, 



MAJOR FREEMAN. 



THE CHIEF OF THE STAFF. 



COLONEL KTTCHING. 



THE CHIEIF OF THE STAFF, with Colonel Kitching and Lieut-Colond Le Butt, his Secretaries, and Major Freeman, one of his Assistant Secretaries. 
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"RESTORED TO FRIENDS." 



* l■JlWl^lJ=^,ltll^I!W^ lii 



Si'SJ H* WastWrf»>iiifflrjs«i»ij»ii^i'»,eiBSsrataflto^^ ■waiSi «*,^'Jso«'i simi m^,il!^AW»ni ,Vr•■Hl\Kf)>~-■9^l.^•^■•■ 
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O FRIENDS." 



Out of the 863 Girls who left the Army's Homes last year 324 
shows such a restoration— and tells its own pathetic story. It rei 
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Out of the 863 Girls who left the Army's Homes last year 324 were restored to Friends. Our picture 
shows such a restoration — and tells its own pathetic story. It represents an actual incident :: :: 
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SOME LEADING CANADIAN STAFF OFFICERS. 




MAJOR and MRS. ATTWCLL. 



MAJOR and MRS. TURPIN. 



MAJOR ond MRS PHILLIPS. 




MAJOR mA MRS, G^mi 



iip^if^ygf^ fwvt'^'^OT^^IFFil'iJ' 






Vf. i MAJOR M»d M». MoLEAN. j, rfj 
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CIVILIZATION. TAMING THE WILDS OF CANADA. 
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THE LUMBER CAMP. 

By permission of the Artist, F. H. Brigden, O-S.A. 



LINEMEN IN NEW ONTARIO. 

By permission of the Artist, C* Jeffreys, O.S>A, and R. F. Gagen, Secretary, O.S.A. 
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TOE -M\hVATKm ARMY TH10IIGHOIIT THE WOSLD WILL WSTIIBOTE N£ASLY A MILLION MEALS THIS CHIBTM 
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THE MAN WHO KEEPS UP THE TEMPERATURE* taken advantage of to convey some lesson, or place in th'e "world at wliich The CWeE expecLa 



T 



(Continued From Page Ten.) 
is in th'e sweat of his l^rain, in all his work tor 
God and man— if i may use the expression— it is 
in the STveat of his whole being, ol his very soul. 
Most men making a business journey to tlie Con- 
tinent would contrive somehow or other to 
snatch a few hours for mental relaxation, If not 
for pleasure. Not so with The Chief. He thinks 
nothing of a lorty-eight-hours' Journey across 
Lhe North Sea and over half .hJurope ior the sake 
of conducting a twelve hours' "Inspection," and 
then setting off on return jouruey to Loncldn, 
spending the long hours of the days in the tramj 
both ways, In correspondence, correcting proofs 
lor the press, or pr'eparing himself for the next 
■engagement that is to fall to his hand. 
, "How does The Chief get all his information?" 
is a question I am constantly asked by Officers 
of all ranks. He goes to the root of things. 
' jfietter not op'en that subject at all unless you 
are determined to go to the bottom of It," I have 
heard him say half a hundred times. Letters 
reach him from a.l parts of the world by every 
mail; h'e makes a point of conversing personally 
with Ol'L'icers who cross his path when travelling; 
summaries of despatches, sheets of statistics, 
and minutes of Councils and Boards, each and 
all delegated with specific authority and defined 
responsibHity, sir'e daily placed before him; he 
even finds time to glance oVer the periodica. s 
published in the different Territoi'ies; whilst the 
intervals ISetw'een the Meetings, Vjn the days 
when he is holding Councils or Public Gather- 
ings, are crowded with interviews with Officers 
oC all ranks and c'lasses. When travelling with 
him and the train has stopped for a few minutes 
at isome side station, and his quick' eye has 
cauglit sight of an Officer on the platform, i have 



enforce .some truth, Sometimes their brevity, 
and the circumstances in which they are written 
add, not only to their importance, but to the 
effect produc'ed. Of the art of writing letters he 
is Indeed a Past Master, Some of his epistles- 
might be described as apostolic. Hundreds of 
Otiicers the world over would be proud to h'ear 
testimony to the blessing and strength and in- 
spiration brought to them in hours of darkness 
.and temptation by his written words. When a 
young Officer, in almost my first appointment in 
the For'eign Field, the postman pne morning 
brought mie a note reading thus: 

"My Dear Lieutenantj — 

"I was glad to hear from Commissioner .Rallton 
the other day that you are going ahead. I b&Ueve 
God is going to give you a useful future. 
"Your affectionate Chief, 

"W. BRAMWELL BOOTH." 
What that note meant to me. For months I 
Icept it treasured in my Bible. I' even slept with 
It under my pr.low, To think that The Chi'ef 
shouM have thouglit it worth while to write me — 
a young, and unknown Lieutenant! 

I clip the following from the last page of a 
note 1 received from him one day when away on 
a fortign journey; 



to be free from the interruptions and claims of 
the War, which is the easier to understand when ; 
it Is remembertd that Mrs. Booth is a Salvation [ 
Army Officer and the ■ head of the Women's 
Social Work, and is to The Chief in a very special 
sense what The Army marriag'e service speaks of 
as his "Continual Comrad'e in the War." 

Let every Canadian Salvationist this Cnrist- 
mas pray: "God bless the Chief of the Start!" , 
THEODORE KITCHlNa, 



SOME LEADING CANADIAN STAFF OFFICER'S 
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Stress of time naturally necessitates most of 
his letters — even the most important and 
thoughtful ones being dictdted and typewritten. 
Constant and long practice fat dictation has mad'e 
this custom' a second natui'e; but the more per- 
seen The Chief leap from the train and almost sonal letters are written by his own hand — sheet 
llvlghten the s'tartied Oi'i'icer out oC his skin with: after sheet of the sma'.l-slij'ed stationery he uses 

being run oft with incretiible speed. As In his 
platlorm utterances, conciseness of style and 



"^'ell- Captain, how are you getting on here?' 
/!i|id t'hen^every- mojiientaintil...tl^,&,,l:.ra,in bore The 



fpiiet out of the station again has been ih6n6p6r-' 
iiied with encjuirles as to the Captain's own state 
6f soul, and the progress of the work under hia 
"ommand. 

,^ There is no mistake about it, The Chief makes 
me most of every opportunity for accfuiring in- 
formation. 

There ar'e few Officers who do not regret thai 
The Chief is not as well known in Tho Army's 
outer as he is in its inner circles, And yet per- 
haps for the sake of the future it is wise that 
h'e has during recant years' coucanti'ated so much 
of his attention, and exercised so much of his 
influence, upon the Officers and Soldiers of The 
Army itself. 

In all departments of Sa4vation Army life and 
activity The Chie]:'s nam'e is a household word. 
His Councils for Officers, for Bandsmen, aua 
for Local Officers, his "Y,P," Days, and his 
"Spiritual Days" at Lhe International Training 
College, must live throngh all time in the mindS' 
of those who hare been privileged to be present 
on such occasions,. The ChicI! simply gives him- 
se'.f up to blessing and helping the particular 
class of Salvationist for whom such Councils are 
intended. He apparently forgets everything else 
In life; he is completely governed by the purpose 
to accomplish which he has for the time being 
set himself. If any Biblical words are applicable 
to him they are those of Paul: "This one thing 
1 do." 

In his administration of affairs at the desk 
Th'e Chief is every bit as whole-hearted, He 
must know the facts— all the facts— of the sub- 



BRIGADIER AND MRS. MORiEHEN. 

Brigadier Morehen has b'een an Officer for 2-5, 
yeai's. As a Field Officer he conmianded -some 
of the largest Corps in the United Kingdom. He 
was made a Divisional Offic'er in 1894, and had 
charge of six Divisional commands in England. 
,1-Ie was converted at Woodford during the pro- 
gress of a great revival. In 1907 he was trans- 
ferred to Canada and appointed D. O, of the Hali- 
fax Division, He is now Divisional Commander for 
'il'cronto, 

IVIrs. Morehen conies from a tamil/ of Salva- 
tionists, two of her brothers being Officers. 

BRIGADIER AND MRS. ADBY. 
Brigadier Adby has been an Offic'er for 2il> 
years, coming out of High Wycombe in 1S84. 
During his career as a Field Officer he com- 
manded such Corps as the Clapton Congress Hall, 
the famous Ice lious'e Corps at Hull, Sunderland 
1., and Oldham I, For fifteen years he 'worked 
as a Corps Officer, and was then appointed to 
Divisional work. He was transferred to Canada 
in 1908, and for a time toured th'e Dominion as a 
spiritual special, meeting with much success. Hb 
Brigadier and his wife are tried and true wir- 
Is now D. C, of th'e St, John Division. ' Bcfth the 
riors, *'' " f *•■*''«' 

I .i.rifl ' 'A&'n n 
MAJOR AND MRS. PH|Jj,y Pr>j^^,„^« 

Major Phillips has been an OW<^e(\f Mfi^ll!''! 
He came out of the town of yt' J,olm, .■'^■,^*. "Ul" 
first appointment was to take"AW^"*''*'OT*^hr 



first appointment was to take" AW ?5, OT *thr 
-J?idhilug_r).epartnient at T. H/^^f^^liif ^ftW-fJ^^^" 
years in that capacity. SpecTal leW Jg-aisiic Wf^i-i 



tllfectnefvs.of 'e.xprpa&ion we characteristic of his 
written words. His counsel on the subjeclr of 
letter-writing to a gathering of young Staff 

Officers some years ago was: "It is your busl- in the West followed, after 'Vviucli c 'wue the ' 1 

n'esB not only to write so that the person to mand of the Vancouver '^^orfP' oaWls! VLl>'!'*aff«'i*' " 

whom you are writing may understand what you was made Chancellor of Lhr^ ' HaAtf IS-^'I'ifbWi Hi 

mean, but to write so that it will be impossible Ifrom tliat time to the 6nd or&W»?l WoJ oelPMI'/'ft'ii' 

lor him to misunderstand what you mean." the position of Cliancelloi- In 'i*ail&( l^^J-'i'^'****'*' "^ 

The youngest and humblest Corps Cadet ev'ei' l-le was then made AssisLai't>-'a0feCrf'9?»*t(i'*4if">iirI 



privileged to be present at one of The Chief's "Y. 
P, Days." where hundreds of young p'eoplo meet 
together to hear him, knows him to I5e endowed 
with that only too rare quality of kindness. His 
sympathy with the poor and suffering, his com- 
passion for those who are the victims of the 
wrong-doing of others, and his genuine joy in 
making others happy, all find expression in a 
score of ways. 

lustrate his ini'luence on 
ard only this very day. 



Affairs and Special IDfforts eg^^'iftf^pwittWurJ"*!' 



I think I c 
Officers by a 
A young Offic 
in and run a^ 
Ti'alninc W 
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;reat teiuptatlon to give 
3r D"' wrote to an old 
&■ T i.old h'er of her dif- 
Jceivlng the letter had 
3 Chief's Fi'eld Officers' 



Councils, and knew cuci, her friends would in a 
few day's have the opportunity of a similar pri- 
viege. The reply she sent was simply; "Wait 
until you have heard The Chief, You will then 
feel like going on forever," 

If, as someon'e has said, the true man can 
only be seen in his home, then I think I may 
claim to be able to express an opinion on the 
true character of this man. He is a husband, he 



Ject under discussion. If the matter is one ip a father, and large and perhaps exceptional 

involving some important financial commitment .-.,.. _--_. ._ 

he Is not content until all the pros, and cons, of 

the question are b'efore hira. If It is a matter 

connected with the character or integrity of some 

absent Officer, he will postpone giving a jndg- 

ment until the Officer hims'elf can be heard, or. 



claims are made upon him in both these relation- 
ships. And yet they are always subordinated to 
the great fact that he is the Chief of the Staff. 
His house is more like a railway station than 
an average business man's residence. It la, 
within a stone's throw of The General's house. 



the position of Social Secro' 
In 1001 he married Adjun 
able and exp'erienced Officer, 
toen years' service in the 1 
verted at Summerslde, P,E.I., ; 
thus her whol'e life has,'' 
service, 

'1 i<iti ncri OB 
MAJOR AND MRS. TAVpR. 

Major Taylor came out oi /l.tynl/ton, Oni. i:i 
1888, and for several years -vwis ngngdj filf^cjVpB 
work in Ontario'. In 1889 he \tO'>k charge o) ^- 
Yorkville Training Garrison. ''Nie following jenV 
h'e was sent to Newfound and, ' where he ' aV' 
charge of the training operatiojis and the G '1' '■> 
Similar appointments followed; iat Halifax '"'''' 
Lippiucott. lie was then made' D. O. for Brock'' 
ville, For several years he dl4 Divisional worK 
at various centr'es, and was "'infe appointed at. 
Chancellor of the Eastern Pi^vlnce. After hold- 
ing similar appointments in different parts of 
the country, he was tn 1908 given charge of the 
Social Work in Montreal. 

Mrs. Major Taylor is a well-known Canadian 
Otticer, who has done splendid service in Corps 
worlc. 

MAJOR AND MRS. ATTWELL. 

Major Attwell has been 20 years an Officer, 
coming out of Sittingbourno, Kent, In 1S90. His 
first appointment was at International Headquar- 
ters, I-Ie was then sent to Montreal to assist in 



^^"^'^ 



at any rate, until his side of the case can be re- and you can guess what that in itself means. the Fr'ench work. The Editorial Department at 



presented, I-Ie must not only "hear the other 
eld'e;" he must hear every side. 

For this reason Bramwell Booth's name stands 
for justice, and therefore for safety, 

The Chief is known by his letters to thou- 
sands of people, who have had little, if any, 
opportunity for personal contact and conversa- 



Sed'etarles and messengers are always coming 
and going. The tick-tick of the typewriter is 
often to be heard by eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the ting-a-ting-ting of that compound of 
blessing and nuisance— the tei'ephone— at every 
hour of the day. In short the home retreat of 
Mr .and Mrs. Bramwell Booth is a sort of 



tion wltl\ him. Every passing event oE interest is branch International Headquarters, and the last 



T. H. Q. next claimed his services, and then fol- 
lowed the appointment of Cashier for the Central 
Ontario Province. A period of Field work fol- 
lowed, and h'e was stationed at Barrle and 
Orillia, iiaving charge of ;the District as well as 
the Corps. In 1900 he was made Assistant Trade 
•-" assisted In the General S'e- 
Page Twenty-Six.) 
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" I'm Private Nobby Nash of the 
Royal Kinil'a Own Standbacks." 



Scene I. Posting of 

sentry at barracks 
gate. Private Nobby 
Aasii npproaclies in a 
st'iite of drunkenness. 
' ^^^ '^''^ ^''^'^^ W -4 Sentry: Halt! 

Naahi 01 ri , 

It's only me. 

Sentry: That an- 
swer wont do; it 
ain't according to 
regulation! Halt! 
who g-oes there?" 
Nash: I'm Pri- 
vate Nobby Nash of the King's Own Royal Stand- 
backs! Here, shake hands on it^ pal! 

Sentry: Come on, you've got to go inside. 
Nash (pointing to guardroom): Wot, in there! 
Sentry: Yes, in there! 
Nash: Not 'arf! (attempts, to fight). 

Sentrj puts Mm in. > 

4' * ' ^ ■ % 

^- cene 11.: Military gunrdraom. S.A. Officer 
_ r$, RiiaUengcd by sentry. Acldr<:ssi's sentry. 

',('.1. .A/ . Officer ; I hear tha.t Private Nash has 
beoa put In the guardroom. I should like to 
Blmlc lo lilm, i" T may. y 

, SHnuv:"'Tlni-*ll be all right, Captain. (Points 
'J /•We^'i.r'iflf'sin there. 

111*' TiV" 'fi ^h^fl,'-''' '■ -"^'^'sA is seen sitting on bencli in 
?•■ it\ ! M.*L'"S I'llf'VP^^ST, Nash! 



He is faithful, and just to forgive, 

Nash: I can't tell you. I should he put in 
prison if I did. 

Oi'ficer: Better to face the conseauences here 
than to face them at the Judgment, my lad. 

Nash: The Judgment (shudders) — the Judg- 
ment you. say. Oh, I never thought of that. God 
help me. 

Officer: Be sure your sin •will find you out, 
Now take my advice. Make a full concession of 
whatever wrong you have done, and leave the 
consequences in God's hands. Will you? 

Nash (standing up and lifting his hand to 
DTeaven): God he'ping me, I will! 

Officer: God bless you, Nash; I shalf pray, for 
you." ,<■ 

(Goes out and shuts di/^'^ 

* * I ' * >^ % 

Sccuelll. ; Orderly room. Colonel seateclat.desk — 
Prisoner is marched in. 

Colonel: Wh&t is the charge against this 
map. Sergeant? 

Sergeant: Drunk and disorderly, sir! 
/, Colonel: Oh, what evidence is there? 

Sergeiint: He was arrested by the sentry, sir. 

Colonel: Let the sentry give his evidence. 
Now, what have you to say about this, Private 
Jinks ? 

Jinks: Well, sir, it was this way; About nine 
o'clock I saw Private Nash come rolling along as 
drunk as he could be. I challenged him, but he 



I o'l o:i 'iiiK. I ^l.,[|t^'u,ansvvt'/•. 
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't»iJilflW'ilM V«IW«' on. Nash, cheer^* up! I kribw 
>'oii'fl»iflrt»«*n illijjlK yoursi^lf, but don't give way to 
4<***lWit»hii ^m tamo tto IiMp you if you'll let me. 

"Mim<hii'I,>rii 'Oliflftn L uilp me, Captain. I'm a 
Hi.liiili^* ,^tt^(i{. ifAwhtopj' far gone. Go and try to 

Mkf HCMWKtAU "Mi! 

a're just the man I feel I can 

^eel that your case is hcpeiess? 

fl regular bad lot. You'd bet- 

■n way. It won't he long, at 

'■comes. 

..■«tW*Wr-jii%»''..(^t J, Nash. Jesus Christ said 

rhal Ua fiHiiB 10 beek , id to save that which was 

UiHl . HO you t-et *;liei'e is hope for you. 
.HOJYAt , „ , 

111 JUO a,,\.^9,^'il('»kfiuplio^eiully.) 

.(it'Siuil^i -iiope ror n>fe— a bad sinner like me? I 
liifiMi t il was only good peop.e that God loved 
a|[uL r lok to i'leayLn. (Sinks head despairingly.) 
XlO, 1 guess I'm bound for the other, place. 

.OLilcer: Listen again, Brother Nash. Jesus 
riuia "I came not to call the righteous but sin- 
H«i- iQ repentan\C6." 

Nash: Did ;\e say that? 

Officer: Y?s,-"i^y lad, and If you will repent 
now God will fi'eel,- pardon your sins and make 
you a new creature. 

Nash: I'd like to be better, Captain. 
Officer: That desire comes from God, my lad, 
,11 you make a start right now? 

Naeh (with a groan) : I'd Uke to, but 

Officer: But what? What hinders you, Nash? 
Nash; ' Oh, never mind; it's no use talking to 
'ft^liny more. I can't be good. 
Officer: Is there 
anything on your con- 
science, my lad? 

Nash . (with a 
start) : How did yoa 
know that? 

Officer: Ah, eo 
that's the trouble la 
It? Now, what IB it, 
Nash? God 'says If 

we confess our sins i'MoW, listen, Nash. 





"He is Ignorant, Sir, he means he put him in chokee." 

gave improper replies, so I bunged him in the 
clink. 

Colonel: Did what, my man? 

Jinks: Shoved him in the digger, sir. 

Colonel: What on eai'th do you mean? 

Jinks: I means I put him in q.uod, sir. 

Colonel: Sergeant, what on earth is this man 
talking about, 

Sergeant: He's ignerant, sir; he means he put 
him in chokee. 

Colonel: Whatever or wherever is chokee? 
Do you mean you put him in the guardroom? 

Sergeant: That's It, sir. 

Colonel: Oh, now I understand. Well, that 
will do, Jinks. Now Sergeant, what is the pris- 
oner's character? 

Sergeant; Very bad, sir. He goes out when 
he likes; he comes In when he likes; he drinks 
when he likes, and, in fact, sir, he acts just as if 
he' were on orficer 

Colonel: , That will do, Sergeant, Now, my 
man, what have you to say for yourself. 

Nash: I plead guilty, sir. 

Colonel: Then I shall sentence you to seven 
days C. B, Sergeant, march him out 

Nash: One moment, sir. I should like to say 
sometliing. 

Colonel: Well, what have you to say? ,, 

Nash: I have a confession to make, sir. Some- 
time ago I stole a quantity of goods from the 
cante'en, I now wish to' make restitution and to 
bear my punishment. 




Colonel: ' Nash, what has caused you to make 
this confession. 

Nash: This morning, sir, a Salvation Army 
Officer visited me, and the words he spoke arous- 
ed a hope In my heart that I could be a better 
man. I had this sin on my conscience, however, 
and he urged me to make a full confession of it 
and leave the consequences with God. 

Colonel (rising) : Nash, you are a brave man. 
Your voluntary confession has convinced me that 
your repentance is rea', and so I will give you a 

chance. You are par- 

_ 1 ii 
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" You arc pardoned." 



doned, God bless yon, 
may you be a credit 
to your regiment and 
a worthy soldier of 
Christ. I say to you 
in Hie words: "Go 
and sin no more." 

{Curtain.) 
* ^ ^ 

Scene IV. : Barrack 
Square. Enter Colonel 
from one end, Nash fiom 
the other {in Salvation Army uniform) Nash saJnies 
as they meet. 

Colonel: Stop, my man; I fancy I remember 
your features. Haven't I seen you before? 

Nash: Yes, sir. Some years ago when I was 
in the service I committed a crime for which you 
pardoned me. The chance you gave mft, sff, 
made a man of me, and by the help of God ri''\ 
The Salvation Army I have kept straight evei 
since. I am now an Officer of The Sa.vaiioi^ 
Army, seeking to help other poor fellows who 
have made a slip. 

Colonel (shakes hands) : Well, I am plea'^ed 
to meet you again, Nash. The Salvation Army & 
doing a grand work. Here, take this five-dolHr 
bLl as a donation. ,.... 

Nash: Thank you, Colonel, May God bless 
you. Good-bye. 



THE MUSIC ATTRACTED HIM. 

(Continued From Page Five.) 

he got converted, ^and the store-]i|repers complain- 
ed of his indebt'<idness to them. To the Captain 
who talked to him 
^bout it he said 
that he never could 
pay off that amount, 
it wa,s so large. How- ^L^ 
ever, he made a d'as- 
perate struggle to do 
BO, and, although four 
or five put him Into 
court, yet we are 
happy to say that at 
the end of five years 
he had paid all his 
d'dbts. Very often he 



went short of neces- jwi 
sarles to do it, but 'tfv: 




God helped him. Since "I am pleased to meet you again; 

that time he has had ^ash, 

th'e joy of seeing hundreds of souls won for God, 
And he loves his Saviour and The Army better 
to-day than at any time before. 



y 



The portrait of Mr. Bramwell Booth and *l| 
Staff that appears in our pictorial seotion Is the 
copyright property of E^. H, Mills, The four 
pictures relating to the Birth of Christ are 
r'eproduced by permission of the Musson Pub- 
lishing Company from "The Life oE Jesus of 
Nazareth," by W. Hole, R.a.A,, R.E., a work in 
Qolour of remarkable beauty. 
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^HIS is Christmas-tide. And -rLcU 
Christmas? 

Comes to us at once the im i i 
of the, shepherds abid.DS i i i ' 
_ fields by night. We see Lb 
gachered ahont the fire, an high lights and ,|. 
shadows m the flickering orange glow, l-^or-m; 
masses in the outer gloom show where the sh. 
are resting. Beyond them circles the uncert . , 
sky-nm, brokeii by the faint shine ol: lights fi 
IJavldd town. Above, aiar-sprlnkied, vaults . 
space so vast, so lacking m a thither side t 
the imagination llutter. and sinks back to eai 
it cannot lly so far. 

It is very still. An old shepherd sighs- a I 
yawns drowsily; an ember sinks in crumb in- fi 
a sheepbell tiukles; a lamb b.eat, tremi^ou I 
and then forgets its dream and sleeps again' I, 
night wind rustles in the grasses; it is very 'si . 

Then on a sudden the shepherds wrinkle M 
their I'aces at the blhidlng light. An angel stan i 
beside them, his silver feathers qui^rering v li 
arrested flight. "Oehold,' he says, "I bring 
good tidings of great ,1oy, wlilch shall be to i 
people," and tells them where and how to J n ' 
the Babe, the world's Redeemer, And then i 
whole sky flushes with a rosy glow, and the 
above that seemed so empty is all athrong v li 
rank on ra-nk of heavenly singers, chantln^ 
"Glory to God in the highest, and on earth pen 
good will toward men," treble and counter, teuui 
and bass weaving in and out in wonderful poly- 1 
IJliony, till all too soon— oil, all too soon!— the' 
parts are knit together in sevc-mfold Amen, and 
are hushed to us llorever. The rosy glow fades 
out. All Is dark again. There is only tha fire- 
light flickering upon the tranced figures of th« 
shepherds, the. dim, uucertaiu edges of tlie sky 
rim and the faint shine- of Bethlehem Town, and 
overhead the vaulted space, whither the heavenly 
chanters have withdrawn, a space so vast, so far 
to go in, that the imagination flutters and sinks 
back to earth. 

The shepherds liarkeu if they can catch one 
last faint antiphon, but there are only the ember's 
crumbling fall, the tremulous b'.eating of a lamb, 
the night-wind's rustle, and the blood beating in 
i.heir ears. 

This is why Cliristmas is, 

Hut what have shepherds to do with fir-trees 
B ittering with candles and samblances of gilded 
fruits? What have angel choirs to do with holly 
bound in wreaths with blood-x-ed ribbons, pale 
mistletoe, and license that it gives? What has 
the Babe, the world's Redeemer, to do with a 
niystorious being that cannot bear that we shall 
look upon him, but comes at midnight, riding 
behind reindeer and showering gifts on every 
one? Nothing at all. 

These things are Yule, not Christmas; the old 
faith, not the new, The old religion is like the 
men that made it; it is nnconquerecl and uncon- 
querable. It will never die and be forgot, 

Ages and ages before the star hung over where 
the Young Ohild lay, all of North Europe kept a 
least on December 2Gth. This is no p'.ace to talk 
of the precession of tUe equinox, but the stubborn 
fixity of that date proves the high antiquity of 
the feast. 

In almost every month of all the twelve, good 
Christian men have celebrated the Nativity. 
Yule-tide never varied. Perhaps the missionaries 
hoped to smother out this heathen festival by 
crowding Christmas in upon it, but it would not 
die. It has learned to keep step with Christmas; 
It has been sweetened and softened by it, but it 
Is Yule, not Christmas, to this day. 

The men and ^vomen we could all trace back 
to If we had the records, men and women that 
knew well enough how to make the sign of Thor's 
hammer over what they ate and drank, before 
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there was a Cross to make the sign oi!, used at the 
Yule to bring trees of fir into the house, to deck 
them with imts and apples and lighted cand'es. A 
log of sacred oak they dragged to the fireplace 
and burned there. The last sheaf of wheat, leCt 
unthvashed, they set up on the ridge-pole of the 
house, not that the hungry winter birds might 
feast as well as they, but for a weightier reason. 
The mistletoe they cut from trees, especially the 
oak, and brought it home with singing. I pray 
yon heed and you shall see why mistletoe never 
should hang in a Christian church. 

The man that cut that last sheaf of tha har- 
vest, the "neck" as it was called, drank deeper 
a.nd ate uibre than all the other revelers. He 
enjoyed life to the uttermost at the Yule-tide. His 
will was to be obeyed even to the greatest folly. 
Everything he asked for was his without a ques- 
tion. Everything, bar nothing. Under the mis- 
fetoe naught was forbidden him. 

It grows tragic, Something terrible to telt 
'urked under this loud and boisterous festivity. 
The man that cut the "neck"— it was no wish of 
his to cut it, but his fate. With the other har- 
vesters he had cast his sickle at the last few 
sta'ks oC standing grain. By ill chance, it was 
his blade that lopped them. . ' 

It is the custom nowadays to make a Jest oE 
things that in themselves and of old time were 
very far removed from laughter. We Say: "He 
thinks he's It," meaning: "He has too flattering 
an opinion of himself," Originally It portended 
something too grave to have a name. A so-called 
s'ang phrase is: "He got it in the neck," which, 
if it were of modern coinage, were an expression 



Glaus, Santa Glaus is St. .Nicholas, the Wonder- 
\^orke^. As he grows older, I think he grows more 
gentle and forbearing with the children. We may 
Bay: "Now, Kenneth, unless you are a very much 
better little boy than yo-.i have been. Old Santy 
will not bring you anything. No drum, no express- 
wagon, not a single thing." But I take notice 
that naughty perverse Kenneth, who Idcks and 
screams with temper, gets just as many pretty 
toys on Christmas Eve from the fat saint as 
Dorothy, who never answers saucily and al- 
ways does what he is told. Not so very many 
years ago had children used to find lumps of coal 
In their stockings on Christmas morning. A cen- 
tury or so ago, if we may trust old G-arman 
prints, he used to whip the naughty boys; and 
still more anciently, he scourged the first-bom 
son, be he well or ill behaved. This has a sinister 
appearance. It means that this mysterious mid- 
night visitor is older far than Santa ClauS, St. 
Nicholas, or any Christian saint. He is ot Mo- 
loch's age, brother to Saturn. I speak as dis- 
creet y but as meaningly as possible when I say 
that he is older than the Passover, and not remote 
from Abraham. 

I think that none of us can lielp a sigh and 
a cold chill as we bethink us what this means. 
Terrible as it seems to us, our klnfo'k long and 
long ago deemed it a solemn, duty. Gloomy and 
tragic as it seems to us, it was to them the very 
pith and heart of Yule-tide. It was done for the 
selfsame reason that the holly and mistletoe were 
brought in, the fir-tree hung with nuts and ap- 
ples, and the Yule log lighted. 

The reason was . . • 

Suppose you had to let somebody know that 
you were very hungry, somebody that did not use 
your language, how would you do? You would 
make signs of eating, wonld you not'.' 

And suppose that everything about you, plants, 
animals, rocks, rivers, clouds, sun, moon, stars, 
and all were living beings like yourself, but not 
knowing or not choosin.g to use your language, 
you would pantomime your wants to them as best 
you could. If the country needed rain, you would 
sprinkle water solemnly .and with due process. . If 
you forgot or left out no detail, sung the right 
words to the right tune and all, it would rain. 
It couldn't lielp itself. If -it didn't rain, then it 
was your fault; you had left out something of the 
compelling act. Every morning while it was yet 
, dark, somebody had to light a fire to give the 
sun his cue to rise, If no such fire were lighted — 
hut it is id'e spsLiilatlng on the "consequences 
ot what never happened." Evidently there has 
a'ways been some one in some p'ace to light the 
lire, for tbe sun has always risen regularly. 

(It seems ridiculous to us that human beings 
ever should have seriously believed that what 
they did cou'd change the ordered sequence of the 
universe, but all men have believed this, and tied 
knots in string to keep the sun from going down 
nil they got home. Perhaps our most pretentious 
efforts will seem as comical to our children that 
shall come after us.) 

Even we, who take but little heed of the sky 
(l\Ien of the IMuck-rake that we are), must notice 
that at this season of the year the sun haitigs low 
in tho south. It is nothing like so nearly over- 



perfectly senseless, but it is very, very oM and 

dark'y ominous. It is the cry that marked the head as in the glad summertime, when there is 

Yuletlde victim, "He's gotten the neck." In the grass for cattle and wild game to feed on, 

last few stalks of standing grain the spirit of when fruits and berries gem the trees and 

the harvest took her refuge. He that cut it, cut bushes, when nuts and seeds are ripening, when 

her throat. His friends made up to him as best you can live a life full-fed and free, and are not 

they could the unutterable misfortune that had prisoners of the cold, kept on short and juiceless 

befallen him in being It; they made a king ot rations. Day by day tlie sun sinks lower, then 



him, as in other places other victims were made 
king and wore a purple robe. Aa this man had 
served the harvest spirit, so was te served. 

In these days we call that mysterious being, 
on whom we must not look, by the name of Santa 



seems to ialter. On this day, if the right things 
are done, he will begin to inch a Utfe higher in 
the sonthem heaven until summer comes again. 
This day 'Is Yule. That it ia December 25th, and 
{Concluded on Page Twenty-Six.) 
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m HAROLD BEGBIE . 

HAT strikes one most 
in the appearance oJ 
tliis short, broad- 
sliouldered, red-hair- 
ed prize-fighter is 
the extreme refinement of his features. His face 
is pale, with that almost transparent pallor of 
the I'ed-halred; the expression is weary, heavy, 
and careworh; the features are small, delicate, 
and regular; one cannot helieve that the light- 
coloured eyes have been hammered, and the 
small, almost girlish mouth rattled with blows; 
he might be a poet, the last role one would 
ascribe to him is that of the ring. 

Of all tbe men in this little group of the 
"saved," he is the saddest, quietest, and most 
restrained. He is the least communicative, too; 
one has to get liis history more from others than 
from himself. He speaks slowly, unwillingly, in 
11 voice so low that one must stretch the ear to 
hear him; he regards one with the look of a soul 
that does not expect to be understood; one I'eeis 
tat he Is carrying a burden; at times one is 
tempted to wonder whether he really does feel 
himself to be consciously right, superior, and 
happy, 

I account for this sorrowfulness of manner, 
first, by the natural inexcltability of a prize- 
fighter's temperament, and, secondly, by the Pro- 
found depths of his spiritual nature, which keeps 
him dissatisfied with the results of his work for 
others. 

This man, whose fame as a prize-fighter still 
renders him a hero of the first magnitude among 
his neighbours, has been the means of. saving some 
of the worst men in the place. Unpaid by The 
Salvation Army, and devoting every hour of his 
spare time to Its work, the Punchor hungers to 
save by the score find by the hundred. I dis- 
covered In his nature a moLhering and corapaa- 
slonate yearning for the souls of imhappy men, 
the aoulB of men estranging themselves from 
God. One perceives that every man so conscious 
*o£ a misison lor saving, and so conscious of the 
appalling misery of .Loudon, must be quiet, and 
silent, and sorrowful, 

He is the son of fairly respectable people 
who came gradually down and down, till their 
home was a loft in some mews patronized by cab- 
of a mission for saying and so conscious of the 
Puncher received Its first stimulus of arabltLon. 
There was In the yard, working among the cabs 
and horaes, a young man pointed out by the deni- 
zens of that dirty place as a wonderful hero. He 
had fought someone in a great fight on 'Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, and had beaten him to bits. 

"I remember distinctly, just as If it was yes- 
terday,'* said the reflective Puncher, speaking in 
his low voice and looking sadly away from me; 
"I remember distinctly the feeling that used to 
come over me whenever I. looked at tiiat man. 1 
don't remember life before that. It seemed to 
me that I only began to live then, And this was 
the feeling: I wanted to be like that man; I 
wanted to fight; I wanted people to point at m?, 
and say; 'There's a flglitlng man! • 1. -never 
thought I should be as big ft man aa the cock of 
our yard, I only wanted .to be Bonietlvlng like 
him, sometlijug as near to him as strength and 
pluck could carry me. But the day came," he 
added with a touch of pride, "when I stood up to 
that very man, a bit of a boy I was, too— and I 
pmothered hira. Yes, 1 smothered him. Ay, and 
afterwards many a man bigger than him; a lot 
bigger." 

While he was a boy, still stirred by these 




The Fight at the 
Nationat Sport- 
ing' Club, .; ;; 



heroic longings, he started out on a career of 
wi!dness and daring. He had all those virile, 
headstrong, and daring Qualities which in such 
a country as Canada or South Africa would have 
made him a useful member of society, but which 
in London drove him Into crime. His first 
escapade was stealing a duck from Regent's 
Park, for which offence he made hlg appearance 
before a magistrate. Then one day he stole sev- 
eral bundles of cloth from a shop, sold them to 
the keeper of a marine store, and once more, this 
time with the storelieeper at liis side, stood in the 
dock of a Police Court. The storekeeper went 
to prison, the boy was fined. 

His animal spirits got him Into trouble at 
school, There was no master able to Influence 
his character. He was pronounced utterly un- 
manageable; his temper was said to be ungov- 
ernable; the authorities said that he endangered 
the lives of other boys by tinging slates about 
as if he wanted to kill someone. He was turned 
out of nearly every school In Maryiebone. 

He was still a boy when he stole a bottle of 
rum from a grocer's barrow, shared it with 
soiiie of his mates, and made himself so hopelessly 
drunk that he fell into liegent's Canal. At the 
age of seventeen he was put to work, Work, It 
was thought, might tame his wl'd spirits. More- 
over, It was necesFary for hini to oarn bread. He 
became a porter at Smithfleld Meat Market, 

It was at this time that he began seriousV to 
discipline his fighting qualities. He trained 
under a man whom middle-aged spoitsmen will 
remember, the redoubtable Nobby Thorpe. In a 
few TOontlis he was a hero and a an of siib. 
stance. 

He fought sixteen famous fights at Wormwood 
Scrubs, and won them ail. Then came a chaUengo 
to meet Eycott at the X-Iorse and Groom Tavern 
In Long Acre. In those days certain of the pub- 
lic-houses patronized by sportlna; noblemen had 
covered yards at the back of their premises for 
the ])urpose of prize fights. It was is one of 
those places that the young porter from Smithfleld 
Market met Bycott, a rare champion. The Hgbt 
went through fourteen rounds, and the Puncher 
was declared victor. Eycott objected to this 
decision. The Puncher was game, and they 
fought again. Ih three rounids he had Won 
easily. 

This victory meant not only money, but fame 
and the patronage of powerful men. The porter 
from gmlthfield became the flash fighting man, 
a terrlVe type of humanity. He swaggered With 
lords, -and shook his fist in the face of the world. 
He- met his trainer at the "Horse and Groom," 
and smothered him in eight rounds. Then came 
fights wH!a Shields of Maryiebone; Darkle Barton, 
of Battorsea; Tom Woolley, of Walsall, and Bill 
Baxter, of Shoredltch. At some of these fights 
at tlio back oC London taverns there were as 
many as sixteen Members of the House of Lords, 
in addition to many of the most famous men 
on the turf. When the National Sporting Club 
was organized, the Puncher was chosen to open 
it In a great fight, still remembered, wltb Stanton 
Abbott. One of his most famous encounters was 
with Bill BeU of Hoxton; they fought with bare 



lists', on Lord de Clifford's Estate In Devonshire. 

The record of the Puncher is that never once 
was he beaten by his own weight. 

In what state was he at this period of his 
life? Many times he entered the ring so drunk 
that the referees objected. He was one oi; those 
extraordinary men who can saturate their bodies 
with alcohol and perform in a condition of com- 
plete drunkenness physical feats requiring the 
coolest brain and the deallest cunning. It was the 
very obstinacy of his body to break down under 
this terrible strain which ultimately plunged lilm 
Into ruin. 

With his pockets full of money ha married, 
bought a laundry business, took a comfortable 
house, kept servants, a carriage, and a pair of 
horses, went to race meetings, associated as a 
hero with the rich and powerful, and lived a life 
of racket and debauchery. 

Hie body held out. He was perfectly strong, 
perfectly fit. The truth is his whole system was 
singing with the Joy of success. I-Ils brain was 
on fire. He felt himself capable of enormous 
things. He was drunk nearly every day of his 
life. Nothing mattered. ■ 

When he began to feel the days of his fighting 
drawing to a close, he looked about hlin for an- 
other means of earning money quickly and easily, 
lie had not far to look. I-Ie started a racing busi- 
ness. 

His name so famous to the sporltng world, 
was advertised as "A guarantee of good faith," 
Under the cloak of this name he tricked and 
cheated In a hundred cunning and diBgraceCul 
ways. He became the member of a gang. A 
tip was given, and with an air of mystery was 
worked for all It was worth by the touts and the 
prophets; the horse tipped was a certain loser, 
The men who gave the tip profited by the wagers 
made confidentially by their friends and patrons. 
The gang did well, and prospered. The Puncher's 
guarantee of good faith sold many a, sportsman 
what Is called "a pup," 

But suddenly some of these schemes, advancing 
In boldness, attracted the attention of the police. 
The Puncher lost at a stroke his fame, his popu- 
larity, his good name. He was designated a low 
blackguard, and fell from wealth to poverty. His 
wife and her relations, who had sunned them- 
selves in his wealth, became scornful and an- 
tagonistic. The Puncher felt this treatment, and 
It made him worse. Again and again he went 
to prison; each time he came out it was to find 
his wife and children sinking deeper Into poverty, 
and showing him a colder and deadlier hatred. 
The old glory of an establishment and horses 
had quite departed. His experience of Dives* 
splendour was short-lived, Destiny prepared lor 
him a longer experience in the role of Lazarus, 

In one single year, from October, 1904, to 
October, 1906, he was seventeen times convicted, 
chiefly for d.runkennesB, His wife now left him 
for the third time, determined that thla should 
be fie last. She had done with the wretch. He 
was alone in poverty with hla madness, an lO" 
satiable passion for drink. 

He told me something of the way In which 
he obtained drink during this destitute period of 
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his life. He used to Intimidate those of his old 
racing companions whom it was perfectly safe 
to blackmail; he wguld waylay the rich and pow- 
eiTu!, and what la called "pitch a tale," when ab- 
so'ute''y penniless and mad for drink, he would 
march into any crowded public houses where he 
v^as known, and demand it. He was never re- 
fused. 

These fighting men, when they 'come down to 
poverty, however weak and broken they may be, 
can live in a certain fashion on the terror of their 
past strength. They do not cadge; they demand. 
There are plenty of publicans who themse'.ves 
give drink to these terrible men — making them 
first promise that they will go away — in order to 
prevent a disturbance, possibly a fight. 

The Puncher lived in this way. Food had no 
attraction for him; indeed, he had a feeling of 
repulsion for anything in the nature of so'id 
iionrlaliment; everything was in drink. He was a 
b azlng- mass of alcohohc energy, The state into 
which he had sunk can only be understood by a . 
medical man. His body was supported by alcohol 
and nothing else. Try and imagine the conaitlon 
of his brain. 

He lived now in the common lodging houses, 
of which I have written — lodging liousea occupied 
by the lowest, n^ost desperate, and infinite'y the 
iiiost loathsome creatures on the face of the 
earth. He found no horror in these places. He 
was tholr king, No ohe dared to interfere with 
liiiii. He was more terrible in his rags and mad- 
ness than In the days of his splendour. Murder 
shone in his eyes; it was a word often on his 
livis. If he hit a man, that man fell like a stone. 
The Puncher, fed by alcohol, was something that 
spread terror through the district. As a prize- 
fighter he had been an object of awe; now he wa^ 
an object of fear. Then he had been a man; now 
he was a devil. 

His brain was active and cunning in one direc- 
tion — the obtaining of money for drink. He de- 
vised a liuudred ways for raising the wind. This 
outcast In his rags was not an ordinary cadging 
begRar; he was a man who had known wea'th and 
ftomrort; a pot or two of foiir-a'e could not satisfy 
tliG flory longings of his body. He wanted drink 
always and forever, I-Ie wanted to sit at his ease, 
and call for drink after drink, till ha slept satis- 
fled for a nttlG; thon to wake and find more drink 
waiting for him. 

One of his tricks brought him into collision 
with his wife's faml'y, I-Ie managed to obtain ft 
few iiawn-tlckets for forfeited jewellery, which was 
to ba so'd by auction. Many of the publicans in 
low houses deal in these tickets. The Puncher be- 
thought lilni of ,a young relative of his wife's, 
who had a good situation in an ofClce, Thither he 
went, and showed his tickets. 

Xle asked for a loan of seven shillings and slx- 
lionco on one of these tickets, He said that he 
knew a good thing for Epsom on the lollowing 
day; meant to walk there that nlgiit and back 
the. horss If he found that his information still 
held good. 

The money was given, 

Tt was a great sum to him in those days, but 
no sooner was he out of the office than it mad- 
dened him by its meanness. He contrasted his 
miserable present with his glorious past. He 
cursed fate, he cursed himself, What a tool he 
had been to ask so little! He would gb back and 
get more. 

But first he must drink. 

When the silver had gone, ho went back and 

ft'ot pjo^ d. 

He was what is caHed "Drunk to the world" 
when this relation of his wlfe-who believed him 
al -Rpsom— came iipon him unexpectedly. 

The news reached Ms wife and children that 
]H-- had begun to prey upon decent members of 
the family, The news of what his wife was say- 
ing of him reached the Puncher. It sank deeply 

into the mud. 

One dav the Puucher's eldest son sought him 
out in bis low haunts. The prize-fighter loved the 
bov above everything on earth, except drink. He 
looked up and saw his son standing before him 
in the uniform of The Salvation Army. 

"What God's foolery is this?" he demanded, 

and laughed. onnirp 

The boy pleaded with his father. He spoke 
of getting Back from misery to comfort, of a re- 
turn from wretchedness and destitution to happi- 
ness and home-love. With all the earnestness he 
could command, with all the anxiety of a son to 



gave his father, the lad pleaded with the 
Puncher. 

The Puncher laughed. 

He had one form of expression tor an answer. 
Id his rags, shame, and frightful beastliness, he 
looked proudly at his son and exclaimed; "Me! — 
a Salvationist!" The contempt was complete, 

Thiat phrase haunted him and delighted him, 
long after the son had retired discomfited: 'Me! 
— a Salvationist!" He kept on repeating, aad 
every time he laughed with a rich delight. It 
was the first joke he had enjoyed for a year. 

He got profoundly drunk, out of sheer joy, 
and was in trouble with the police. That night 
he slept in a cell at the police court. 
The next day was Sunday. 
He was in his cell, tortured by thirst, mad 
with the rage of a caged beast, cursing God for 
this long Sunday of solitude and 1 aiprisonnient, 
when suddenly he heard the noise of a band 
throxigh the little grating at thg top of his cell. 

He considered, and knew it to be the band of 
The Salvation Army, 

He thought of his son. 

As he sat there, dwelling on all memories 
evoked by the thought of his boy, he compared 
his wretchedness aad despair "With the lad's 
brightness and goodness, and sucicien'y me tUig 
into tears, vowed that he would at least make an 
effort to hve a decent life. 

He spent that Sunday striving to prepare him- 
selE for the great struggle. He eiirleavoured to 
see clearly what It would mean. The temptation 
to drink, he knew well, would continually assa'l 
him. The distaste for steady work, which had al- 
ways characterized him would take long to over- 
come. It would be .a hard fight, the hardest he 
ever put up, but it was worth it. Instead of t\w 
lodging house, a home; instead of the lowest com 
panlonship, the love oC wife and children; instead 
of the prison, security and peace! Surely, this 
was worth a big fight. 

On the following morning he stood in the 
dock. There were plenty of officials to tell the 
magistrate the past record of this prisoner. Un- 
fortunately there was ho one to tell him what 
thoughts had been working in his brain all that 
long Sunday in the terrlb'e so itude of the cell. 
The sentence was a month's hard labour, No 
doubt many peop'e who read the case in the 
newspaper said that the punishment was inade- 
quate, and called the Puncher hard names. One 
can only judge men by written statements; the 
admission of anything else is impossible. The 
Puncher deserved hia month, 

What did the mouth's irapriaonment do for Mm 
in his new state of mind? It had a curious effect 
upon him. It roused him Into a new form of 
mental energy. Braced, vigorous, and restored to 
something of his old glowing jo/ in his strength, 
he looked wUh an eaual loathing ou his life or 
horror and on his Intention to reform it. 

His soul was filled with a va,?ue consciousness 
of some unattainable superiority which lie had 
missed by his past life, and which he would have 
even further degraded by his notion of a rel'orma- 
tion. Only in the deplorable condition to which 
drink had reduced him, could he have entertained 
the base notion of creeping back to his wife with 
a iilea for ' pity and forgiveness, He revolted 
from himse'f. How low must he have fallen to 
contemplate the cowardice of repentance! God In 
Pleaven, to what further depths of infamous dis- 
gust might he descend, if it were possible for 
him -a few hours ago to think of religion! 

Do you understand this condition of his mindV 
He wa,s conscious of some unattainable super- 
iority. He felt himself infinitely above his de- 
gradation, and infinitely above his pious son in 
the red jersey, I-Ie was conscious of a great 
manhood, of powers capable of Inexpressible 
iflchievement. of some immense superiority Just 
beyond his reach, and of which Ilia wor'd— God 
curse it!— had cheated him. 
No; not unattainable. 

It flashed upon him that it was attainab'e. 
I-Ie could attain it by Death. 
This man, whose pale and refined face tells 
of a profound spiritual warfare, felt himself g'row 
to the fullness of Us stature in the realization 
that death would save him from himaeif. 

When he left the prison his mind Avas made 

up. 

He would murder hlg wife, and end his 'Hfe 
by dying gamely oii the scaffold. 

This intention was perfectly clear and definite 
in his mind. It was a fixed idea. So powerful 



was it, of such extraordinary power, that it 
utterly destroyed his mania for drink. Psycho- 
logiBts, interested to observe how a re.igioua 
idea will suddenly uproot a long-established habit, 
will be eauaPy interested to find how an idea of 
hate destroyed the appetite for alcohol in the 
body of a man literally saturated with the poison. 
The old-established madness was exorciSed by a 
single idea foraied in the mind during a period of 
enforced deprivation. One devil went out, and 
another entered. 

The Puncher went straight from the prison to 
some of his old sporting acqnaintaacea. He bor- 
rowed a Bovertjign. He drank with bis friends 
ti 1 he was drunk, because they pressed him, but 
he did not break the sovereign for drink. With 
this money he purchased a butcher's knife and 
a hamper of food. He concealed the knife on his 
person, and carried the provisions to his wife. 

The woman, who had sutfered terribly at his 
hands, but who had never helped him, received 
his advances chillingly. Ha proposed a reconcilia- 
tion, presenting the food as his peace-offering, 
Then he suggested a visit to the 'local muslc-hal. , 
Apparently out of fear of his fists, she accepted 
his proposal. She accepted the proposal of a man 
with murder In his heart, the means of murder 
on his person, and a man who was drunk, 

The Puncher's hatred for his wife was deep- 
seated. Her personality jarred upon him at every 
point. On her, too, centred the accumulated 
animosity he felt for her relations, who had 
done so much, he considered, to break up h's 
home. To murder her did not In the least daunt 
his mind; the contemplation of the act did not 
unnerve nor strike him as horrible; rather it 
seemed to liim in the nature of achievement, de- 
"Ightful justice, getting even with all his mu'ti- 
tudinous enemies at one stroke. 
They went out from the house. 
As they passed down the street, a door opened, 
and a Salvationist, who knew the Puncher and 
knew his son, came out and joined them. Pie 
asked if husband and wife were coming to the 
meeting, The Puncher said No. The Salvation- 
ist himself a converted drunkard and wife- 
beater turned and looked the prize-tighter in the 

face, I-Ie told him simply and stralghtly, looking 
at him aa they went down the street, that he 
could never be happy until his sdu] was at peace. 
I-Ie said this with emphatic meaning, Then, he ' 
Bald: "God has got a better life for you, and you 
know it," The Puncher struck across the road 
and entered a public-house. His wife waited at 
the door for her murderer. 

He says that whl'e he stood drinking in the 
bar, fee'liig no other emotion than annoyance at 
the Salvalionist's interference, suddenly he saw 
a vision, The nature of this vision was not 
exacted. In a flash he saw that his wife was 
murdered, just as" he had planned and desired; 
that he had died game on the scaffold, just aa 
he had determined; the thing was done; ven- 
geance wreaked, apotheosis attained he had died 

game; he was dead, and the world was done with. 
All this in a flash of conscldusness, and with It 
the despairing knowledge that he was still not at 
rest. Somewhere in the universe, dlsenabodied 
and appallingly alone, his soul was unhappy. He 
knew that he was dead; he Imew that the world 
was done with; but he was conscloun, he was un- 
happy. This was the vision. With it he saw the 
world pointing at his son, and saying; "That's 
young , whose father was hanged for mur- 
dering his mother." 

A wave of shame Swept over him; he came 
out of his vision with this sense of horror and 
shame drenching his thought. For the first time 
in a-l his life he was stunned by realization of 
hia degradation and infamy. He knew himself. 

How the vision came may be easily explained 
by subconscious mentation. I-Ie had long medi- 
tated the crime of murdering his wife, he had 
lone;- brooded upon the glory of dying game; an 
explosion of nervous energy presented him, even 
as it presented Macbeth, with anticipatory rea'- 
izatiou of his thought. In other words we know 
a-'l about the mechanism of the piano; but, the 
uHipician at the keyboard? How did shame come 
to this ninn utterly hardened and depraved? And 
v-fhat, in the language of psychology, is shame? 
How does grey matter become ashamed of itself? 
How do the wires of the piano become aware of 
the feedings of the sonata? Moreover, there is 
this to bs accounted for: the immediate effect of 
the vision 




That effect was "conversion," in other words, 
a recreation of the man's entire and several 




'The Puncher , . stumbled to his home." 



fields of consciousness. And he was drimfc at 
the time. 

Drunlc as he was, he went straight out from 
the inibllc-honse to the hall where The Salvation 
Army was holding its meeting. His wife went 
with him. He said to her; "I'm going to join The 
Army." At the end of the meeting he rose from 
his seat, went to the penitent's form, bowed him- 
self there, and, like the man in the imrah'.e, cried 
out that God would hs merciful to him, a sinner. 
His wife knelt at his side. 

He says that It Is Impossible to describe his 
sensations. The past dropped clear away from 
lilm, An Immense weight lifted from his brain. 
He felt light as air, He felt clean. He felt hapi)y. 
All the ancient words used to symbolize the spirit- 
ual exiierlence of instant and complete regenera- 
tion may be employed to describe his feelings, 
but they a'l fall to convey with satisfaction to 
Ivimae't' the Immediate and delicious joy which 
ravished his consciousness. He cannot say what 
it was. All he knows is that there, at the peni- 
tent-form, he was dismantled of old horror and 
c'othed afresh in newness and joy. 

Whatever the effect upon himself, the effect 
of this conversion on tiie neighbourhood was 
amay.ing. The news ol' it spread to every foul 
court and alley, to evary beerhouse and gin-palace, 
to every coster's barrow and street corner, to 
evei'y common lodging-house and cellar in all 
tliEit (piiirter of the town. There is no hero to 
thesBi people like n iirizM'igliter; let him come 
down, as the Puncher hud come down, to rags, 

prison, and the todglng-house still, trailing 

clouds of glory does he come, aud the rest wor- 
ship their idol oven when he lies in the gutter. 

When the Sunday came and this great hero 
marched out or barracks with the band and the 
banners and the lasses, there were thousands to 
witness the sight a dense mass of poverty- 
stricken London, dazed Into wonderment by a 
prize-fighter's soul, "The Panther's got religion!' 
was the whispered amazement, and some won- 
dered whether he had got it bad enough to last, 
or whether he would soon get over it and be him- 
self again. Little boys swelled the multitude, 
gazing at the prize-fighter who had got religion, 
He had got it badly. 

His home became comfortable and happy. He 
B.ppeareil at all the meetings. No desire for to. 
bacco or drink disturbed his peace or threatened 
his holiness, The neighbourhood saw this great 
fighter going every nigbt to the Avmy Hall, and 
marching every Sunday to the meetings in the 
open-air, 

Then they saw something else. 
The wonder of the Puncher is, what Salvation- 
ists call his "love for souls." This is a phrase 
which means the Intense and concentrated com- 
passion foi: the unhappiness of others which 
visits a man who has discovered the only means 
of obtaining happliiess. The Puncher w-as not 
content with the joy of liavlng his own soul 
saved; he wanted to Baye others, He did not 
move away from the neiglibourhood which had 
witnessed hia shame, but lived theve the lite of a 
missionary. Every hour of his spare time, every 
shilling he could spare from his b.otne, was 



given to saving men with whom he had com- 
p.anied in every conceivable baseness and misery, 
This man, as other narratives will show, has been 
the means of saving men apparently the most 
hopeless. To this day, working hard for his liv- 
ing, and with tragedy deepening in his life, he is 
still to be found in that bad quarter of London, 
spendliig his time and his money in this work of 
rescuing the lost. I never met a quieter soul so 
set upon this bitter and despairing task of rescue. 

And hear something of what he has gone 
through. 

After his "conversion, and when it seemed quite 
certain that he would never revert, a lady set up 
the Puncher and two other men with a pony and 
cart, that they might become travelling green- 
grocers. The business prospered. The prize- 
fighter and ex-dandy was quite happy in his work. 
Money came sufficiently for the needs of the 
home. The work was hard and incessant, but it 
was interesting. 

Then his wife gradually cooled towards The 
Army. It was not respectable enough for her re- 
lations. She did not gird at her husband, but she 
withheld sympathy. Probably she wished him to 
remain a Salvationist, if that meant her own im- 
munity from his chastisement; but she would have 
been better pleased, from a social point of view, 
if the Puncher had kept his morality and sloughed 
his religion, 

Almost more difficult to bear, the son whom 

ho loved so greatly the boy who had done so 

much to save him — resigned frozn The Army and 
gave his thoughts to other things. He did not 
become bad or vicious, or even indifferent to re- 
ligion, but the old enthusiasm, the o'd energy 
which alone can keep a mind to this e.Niacting form 
of service, vanished. The Punchsr was the only 
Salvationist left in his home. 

One bitter winter's day he was on his ro nds 
with the pony-cart In North Ijondon, The third 
partner In the venture had gone out ot the busi- 
ness. The Puncher was on this round with the 
other man, his only partner, "Puncher," said this 
man, pulling up at a public-house, "I'm going to 
have -a nip of whisky; its perishing coia. You 
come In, too, and have a glass of port — port's 
teetotaller's drink," 

The Puncher said No, The partner wheed'ed 
and coaxed. It was cold. 

"Port's teetotaller's drink," said the i artner. 
"One glass can't hurt a man like you; come on, 
I'll stand it. 

The Puncher fell. He was miserable, lonely, 
and unhappy in his home. It wag co d, His 
partner stood in the tavern, calling him in. The 
Puncher fol'owed him, He thlnk.'o that the wine 
was drugged. He dropped like a shot man on 
the floor of the pub'lc-house, and when they piclc- 
ed him up ,a!id got him round, his partner had 
disappeared with the i^ony and trap. Such is 
one aspect of the life of London. In the city the 
same Iktnd of cleverness Is prac|;ised in other 
ways. The Punclier was still drunk when he ar- 
rived back in his own neighbourhood. People 
seeing his stagger through the streets did not 
laugh nor mock; they were genuinely sorry^^evr'n 
the worst of them— to see this great-hearted man 
fallen back into ruin. A kind of silence held the 
crowded street as the Puncher, with sunk head 
and giving legs shambled to hl^ home, a terrible 
look in his eyes and jaws. 

Then the tongues wagged. In a few minutes all 
the neighbourhood knew that the Puncher's con- 
version had not lasted. People talked of nothing 
e'se. They Wondered if he had already wrecked 
his home and sma-shert his wife, Some of them 
slouched round to his street and hung about in 
front of hia house, A crowd assembled. 

The door opened. The Puncher came out. He 
had talcen oft his coat, and had put on the red 
jersey, lie walked straight to The Army Hall, 
went to the penltent-forni and prayed. 

That was a brave thing to do. But the Puncher 
does not see the courage of it. One thought 
stuck In his mind when he came to himself, drunk, 
ruiined, and ai^onp in that public-house In the 
north of London; the thought that he would h9 
safe If he could get into his uniform, it was not 
the honour of the regiment he thought about, hut 
the covering protection oC the Flag. He wsnt to 
hlB uniform for protection. This Is a true story, 



and it seems to me there is nothing more remark- 
able in the narrative than the poor beaten fellow's 
fixed idea that if only he could get Into his jersey 
he would be safe. 

From that day he has never fallen. The shad- 
ows have deepened .for him. Plis wife's lack of 
sympathy is an increasing distress and discom- 
fort in the home. The solitude of his soul there, 
is eomp'ete. His children do not care about their 
father's religion. He has to earn his living among 
men who are not Salvationists, and who do not 
show him sympathy. But in spite of this the Pun- 
cher remains in the neighbourhood of which I am 
writing, and he 'is there perhaps the greatest 
force for personal religion among the sad, the 
sorrowful, the broken, and the "lost" who cram 
its shabby streets. 

"The Puncher,' someone said to me, ' has sp«nt 
hours and pounds trying to reach hia old compan- 
ions. He is chiefly unhappy because he has not 
saved more than he has. lie seems to think of 
nothing e'se. He's always talking about it. in his 
guiet low voice, and with that queer sti'aining look 
of longing in his sad eyes." 

He receives no pay from The Army, Me is not 

an Officer, he is a Soldier a volunteer. The time 

he gives to the work is the time left over from an 
arduous day of earning daily bread. 

When 1 suggested to the Adjutant mentioned 
in the preface, that it might be well for The Army 
to deliver this remarkable man frgm the task of 
earnlnj; his living, and set him free to "testify" 
all over the kingdom, she replied; 

"He testifies every now and then at great 
meetings, and wherever bis name appears we got 
vast audiences, for he is known all over IQngtand, 
especlaly la places where there are race-courses. 
But The Army does not encouroge this idea, be- 
cause a man who continually narrates the story 
ot his evil deeds is apt to glory in them; that is a 
great danger, and it is not conversion. You see, we 
do not stop at converting people from crime and 
wickedness, we endeavour to lead them on to the 
height of character. This man is quite lovely in 
I'ls mind. I-I'S wistfu'ness for the souls of others 
i9 almost remlnlne; it Is an immense yearning, 
A.rd the discipline of earning his daily bread is 
far better for him than the eKcitement of contlnu- 
(1 ly narrating the story of the past, I'rom which lie 
h spiritually moving every day of his hrnve Hi'e. 
1 l:h'nk we are wiss in this. To be converled Is 
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" He had taken off his coat nnd put on hl» Jersey." 

only a new beginning of something greater.'' 

Does not this remark of the little Adjutant 
give one fresh Ideas of The Salvation Army as 
a spiritual force? 



HE THOUGHT IT MHJANT HIM. 
(Contlnu'ed From Page Nine.) 

and after attending The Army meetings a few 
times got soundly converted. They are now en- 
rolled Salvationists, and in a short time their 
little baby boy will be dedicated to God and 
The Army. 
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THE SEASON'S GREETINGS. 

■A SAIN it Is our Privilege to extend to the readers oJ:' 
'' ffh^" '^^^ ^^^ '^^^ ^^^^ ^"^'^ wialies of this festive season. 
''F^'fu^' ' ''^^**^°"^'^ ^^ ^^^ *^i™^ "^e write Christmas Day is a 
fl '' ¥ii '^^^'^ °^ ^'^^ distant, yet there Is every evidence that, 
ut. J\ so far aa temporal prosperity is concerned, this will be 
a happy Christmas, and that in the vast majority of Canadian homes 
there will be wood for the Stove and a turkey for the table. God 
is very good to us as a nation; let us all strive to serve Him 
loyally and lovingly as individuals. One service that we can ren- 
der God Is to remember those who by adversity, or even by their 
own follies, are In poverty and distress this Christmas-tide. Let 
us each give of our store, so that they may be warmed and fed, 
and thus led to adore the name of Jesus, whose blessed Influence 
creates generosity, and peace and good-will toward men. 

The Salvation Army throughout the world will dispense over 
a million Christmas dinners during Christmas-tide, besides thou- 
sands of new garments, tons of coal, and large quantities of toys 
and things that delight the hearts of children. The "surest way 
to malce your own Christmas a happy one is to try to mahe it 
happy for others. 

GOLD AND FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH- 

HE smoke of the censer, so fragrantly smelling, 

Not higher doth rise than the dome richly dlght; 
Sing 1 of an Incense that's wafted to Heaven, 

Where Jesus doth reign, and his Saints are in 
white. 

'Tis the MYRRH oC good deeds that are done to the helplpsp 
Such ag dw'ell in the s ims — this world's Nazareth; 

Of pains that are 'suaged, and miseries lightened; 

I-Ienrts filled with rejoicing once weighted with death. 

The vessels ol' GOTJJ to God's Altar presented, 

Are not off'ring so meet as the poor person's mite, 

That in God's name is given to shelter the homeless 

From the Chills and the Tempests that stalk in the night. 

God's Temple is Man — He fit'y hath framed us, 
Then laylsh not treasure on buildings of stone; 

But that Temple restore, by the Devil defaced. 
And in His own Building the Master enthrone. 

To tell of God's mercy is FRANKINGBNSB holy— 
A sweet-smelling savouv, aa roses at morn, 

To save n poor Banner In God's sight Is more worthy 
Than with paintings and marbles stone walls to adorn. 

As man is God's Temple let's serve Man with gladness, 

Come, bring forth your gold, your myrrh — all your worth, 

Like t]ie Wise Men of Saba, give God treasure and worship. 
Make His Ijivlng Temples the fairest on earth. 

—J. B. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 

\f- *"V E hope that our read'ers will be pleased with the resu'ts 
\\ '7( // that have attended our efforts to make The Wa? Cry 
'l A\ '<" ' Christmas Number worthy of The Army and the 
\\^'|^7^n' season. We incline to the opinion that in art, 
* ' ''V ' literature, and printing, It evinces progress. This is 
satisfactory, because, with few exceptions, it is the produc- 
tion of men who are not only Salvationists, but who have been 
trained by The Salvation Army for the production of its journa's. 
It is (he boast of Salvationists that "there is a place in The Army 
for all," and certainly there are very few talents we wot of that 
The Army cannot usefully emnloy for the extension of the Kingdom 
of God, We commend to the attention of all our young readers 
the picture that is printed on page two, and we hope that the same 
determination will be engendered in their hearts as they reflect 
on Christmas and what it means aa is represented in the cass ol! 
the younK woman in the picture referred to. It may be of Interest 
to our readers to know that the comrade wlio posed for the pic- 
ture was, aa a matter of fact, led to consecrate herse'f to the ser- 
/ice of God in very muc'^ the same manner as she is depicted. A 
young music teachei, gHt-d and cultured, she is now a Captain in 






a Corps gloriously happy in the service of God and successful in 
leadmg men and women to God and righteousness 

A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR. 

^^»jHBRE3 are two or three articles in this issue to which 
S^l We should like to call attention. One is that by The 
1 General, and it is a most inspiring article to Salva- 
IjI tionlsts. Another is that study of the Chief of the 
Staff from an administrative point of view, by 
Co'onel Kitching, who has special facilities for making this study. 
Naturally enough, the Colonel— as all Salvationists would do who 
wrote on the Chief— writes with a pen dipped deep in defection 
We should like to say, however, that no Salvationist writer, to 
our knowledge, has ever written such laudatory phrases concern- 
ing the Chief of the Staff as have hard-beaded, analytical, and 
responsible publicists — writers who penned their words with the 
consciousness that multitudes would form their opln'ou by the 
views they expresaed, Such have styled Mr, Braniwell Booth "the 
greatest executivo officer since Moses," and "the world's greatest 
Commandant." Less rhetorical, perhaps.but equally convincing is 
the statement of that w'e'1-known writer, Mr. Arnold White, who 
writes thus in hia notable book, "The Great Idea" : 

"I claim for The Saltation Army not only purity and etti- 
ciency of financial metlioils. hut adroit adaptation of small means 
to great ends by dint of administrative skill of a high order. If 
it were only possible for Mr. Bvamwell Booth to abandon the 
Great Idea and go into Party politics, I am convinced that as 
Secretary of State for War he would be better worth $25,000 a 
year, and a first-class pension after four years' service, than the 
ma.lorlty of his predecessors." 

A PSYCHOLOGIST ON CONVERSION. 

1-113 third item of our contents to which we dli'ect 
si;ecial attention Is the story entitled "The Puncher." 
Mr. Harold Begbie, from whose remarkable book we 
hove taken that story, is a deep thinker and a bril- 
liant stylist, and we are inclined to think that the 
stories of Salvation Army converts forming the book are the most 
extraordinary collection of life stories published in recent years. 
But fascinating as the stoviej are, we must confess that Mr. Beg- 
ble'3 preface, to his book interested ns still more. For the benefit 
oC those who are unable to procure the book, we take some ex- 
tracts on conversion from this preface. Now, we are not person- 
a''y aorpminted with Mr. Harold Begbie, we are In utter ignor- 
ance as to his rel'gious views; in.fact, we strongly suspect that he 
is more scientist than Salvafionlst; and more given to the study 
of rsvcl'oloii'y than to Open-air preaching. Nevertheless, no Salva- 
tionist could bs more outspoken or definite in his assertions as to 
the reality of conversion than this writer. We Salvationists see 
too many of the miracles of transforming grace to he in doubt as 
to the nature of the new birth into righteousness. Still, we may 
find some encouragement in finding that there &.re others who 
think as we do. 

"The purpose of this book, which I venture to describe as a 
I'oot-note in narrative to Professor James' work, is to bring home 
to men's minds this fact concerning conversion, that whatever it 
may he, conversion is the only means by which a radically bad 
person can be chanaed Into a radlca'ly good person. 

"Wliatever we mfty thiuk of the phenomenon itself the fact 
stnnds clear and unassailable that bv this thine.' called conversion 
men. corscionsly wrong, infevior and unhappy, become consclonsly 
right, superior, and happy, Tt produces not a change, but a re- 
volution In character. It does not alter, it creates a new person- 
ality. The phrase "a new b'rth" is not a rhetorical hypevhole, hut 
a fact of the physical kingdom. Men, who have been irretriev- 
ah'y bad, and mid°r conversion have become ardent savers of the 
lost tell us, with all the pathetic emphasis of their inexpressible 
and impenetrah'e discovery, that in the change which overcame 
them tliey were conscious of beiua- 'born again.' Totheni and we 
can go to no other authorities, this tremendous revolution in 
net'sonailtv sianifies a new birth. It transforms Goneril into Cor- 
d'ella, Caliban Into Ariel, Saul of Tarsus into Paul the Apostle. 

"There is no medicine, no Act of Parliament, no moral treatise, 
and. no invention of phllanthrophy which can transform a man 
rndically bad into a man radically good. Te the State, burdened 
Rud shackled liy its horde oi outcasts and sinners, would march 
fr'esly and efficiently to its goal, it must be at religion that relief 
is sought. Only religion performs the miracle which will convert 
the burden into assistance. There is nothing e'se; there can he 
nothing else. Science despaiva nf these people and pronounceB 
them 'hopeless' and incurable ' ' 
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SOME LEADING CANADIAN STAFF OFFIOBRS 

CGontlnued From Page Nineteen.) 
cretary's Department and the Chief Secretary's 
Department. At the present time he is the 
Manager of the Printing Department at T. H. Q. 
Mrs. Attwell previous to her marriage was 
Captain Frinlc, and successfully commanded sev- 
eral Canadian Corps, 

MAJOR AND MRS. TURPIN. 

Major Turpin came out of Winnipeg in IS 90. 
He wias appointed to the Provincial Headguai-- 
ters of the Central Ontario Province^ and then to 
the General, Secretary's Department. Later he 
becam'e Cashier at Headctuarters. In 1900 he was 
sent to Newfoundland as Provincial Assistant. 
He was then made J. S'. Secretary for the Eastern 
Province, and in 1904 Financial Secretary. He 
now holds the position of Assistant Trade S'ecre- 
tary. 

In 1900 he married Lieut. Letty, a young' Field 
Officer who had seen service at a few Corps in 
Ontario. 

MAJOR AND MRS. HAY, 

Major John Hay came out of Cannington in 
1S87. For seven years he was a Corps Office.- 
in various pai'ts of Ontario". lio wa& then ap 
pointed to. Social Work in Toronto and Montreal, 
and later liad charge o[ the Orlllla and Owen 
Sound Corps and District. 1-Iig next appointment 
was J. S, Secretary for the Central Ontario and 
the Pacific Provinces, Then PoIIowed Several dis- 
trict commands. An appointment to the social 
work in Yanconver came next, and in 1906 he 
I'eturned to Toronto fo engage in similar work. 
Divisional work at London and Stratford fol- 
lowed. He Is now Divisional Officer for New 
Ontario. In 1898 he married Ensign Woollam, an 
Officer who had had considerahle experience In 
the Canadian Field. 

MAJOR AND MRS. GREEN. 

Major Green became an Officer of Th'e Salva- 
tion Army in 1887, coming out oE the town of 
Wednesbvu'y. The first years oC his Army servlcs 
were sjient In Scotland. I-Io was then appointed 
to the command of the Clapton Congi'oss Hall. 
In 1897 he was made Divisional Officer for U^ast 
London. Other Divisional commands he held 
were N.-W. London, Rhonnda, Cardiff, Oornwa-ri, 
and Sunderland. He also did spoclal work In 
Irelond, touring that Is'iand lioldlnp evangelistic 
services. Tie was tnuiaCerred to Canada In 1907, 
and ever since has held the poallion of Divi- 
sional Officer at Hamilton. Mrs. Greon had a 
distinguished career as a Fle'd Olflccr success- 
fully coniniandim? hlg,' Corps. On account ol' her 
gBiijlal lively manner, she was known In her 
early days as "Sunshine." 

MAJOR AND MRS. McLEAN, 

Major McLean has heen an Officer since 1878. 
Ho comes out of New Glasgow, N.S, For seven 
years he was a Corps Officer in the 13ast'ern Pro- 
vince. He was sent to Montreal in 1894. King- 
ston, and the Temple (Toi'onto) followed, and 
then he had ■ charg'e ol varloua Corps and Districts 
throughout the country. At St. .Johns (Nfld.) ho 
had the oversight of the training operations m 
addition to Corps wrok. In 1907 he was appointed 
Divisional Commander for New Ontario, and in 
1909 went to Halifax in the same capacity. 

His marriage to Lieut. R'edpath took place in 
1S92. Mrs. McLean is an active and energetic 
helpmiHite to her hushand, and takes an active 
share in the work of the Division. 



A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 



(Continued From Page Twonty-One.) 
not December 22nd, which is now the shortest 
day oE a^l the year, proves that very, very long 
ago this fealt ha(p. Its beginning. No wonder the 
Christian festival had to come to it; no wonder 
it would not he conquered. It ha,d lived too long 
to, 'die and be latterly forgot. 

In the green holly, in the green firs, the spirits 
of the growing tilings took refuge when the low 
sun brought frost and long nighty. Tho spirit oU 
the sacred oak crept upward into tiie mlstloteo. 
Our kinfoik brought these spirits into the house 
and pantomimed the summer to ttiem. They 
strung the boughs with nuts and 'apples; the 
couuteiftlted light and warmth with many cand'es 
and tht< Yulo log, thrj foimtcrCoi'cil the full-fed 
fjmnmcr ^\ th thoir feafatlng. The spirit of tlie 
harvear was In iho mdu that cut tho "neck." The 



old growth must be clean done away with to 
make room for the harvest of the new year. God 
of the harvest he was,' and priest and sacrifice 
a":i in- one. So . . . that happened which hap- 
pened, under the mistletoe, the Golden bough. 

In our Bibles we may read how Mesha, King 
o: Moab, besieged by Israel, In his dire need 
offered his first-born son upon the wall. It was 
his dearest possession. Figure to yourself a 
young man and his wife, from whose chl'.dren you 
yourse'f are lineally descended. Tliey have a 
little boy just heginning to walk and talk. He 
their first-born. Just the same as you, that mo- 
ther must have noted eagerly the day he raised 
himse!f by that stool yonder and made his lirst 
few staggering steps toward her, falling into her 
outstretched arms, crowing with pride at his own 
va'or. Jus£ the same as you, she must have to'd 
her husband when he returned that night. Just 
the same aa you, young father, he took the boy 
and set him upon his foot and rode him a-cock- 
horse, and when the little fellow clambered into 
his lap and pulled at his heard and babbled 
"DadaJ" the father's bosom must have heaved, 
and Ms throat ached, and his eyes dimmed with 
sudden moisture. 

How dear he must have been to them, their 
first-born child, their son! Dearer the more for 
tliat upon the Ho'y Night, some one would come, 
some one that none might look upon, come in 
midnight darkness and . . , No, No, I cannot 
say it! 

It is good sometimes to cast a backward loolc 
l(ike this to see how far away the hu.nan race 
has come. We shall go farther yet, please God. 
Nothing can daunt us now. By the radiance of 
llhis holy season wlierein our Saviour Clirist was 
horn, WG can see clearller how and why the new 
faith spread like wild-fire. The young father with 
Ihls first-horn son in his arms, the young mother 
with her child upon her bosom, must have hung 
on the words of the preacher who to'd that once 
land for all, for all men everywere, a Bloody 
Sacrifice had been offered on a hill called Cal- 
vary. On this day of all the year, as if a special 
emphasis were laid upon the fact, the Unbloody 
Sacrifice and Commemoration must he offered 
by every celebrating priest, not once only as on 
other days, but three times. Three times, re- 
'member that. 

Tlie old faith lives In Yule-tide, hut it 1b 
sweetened and chastened hy its fellow Ohristmaa- 
llde. And its word to ns is: We must do all 
wo can to help along. If we cannot bring the 
Humraer Into every wintry life, we can stimu'ate 
it for a few, at least, and for a little whi'e. The 
Yule log burned out soon, and the gi'een boughs 
were east away at Twelfth Night, but they were 
oil eery whl'o they lasted. Let us make some- 
hody happy at this holy season, if only for a 
moment. 

The scarlet holIy-berrles must remind ua of 
those deep red drops, and tell ua that if we really 
.mean to help a^ong, it must cost us something. 
Oh, I don't mean money. Money's the cheapest 
tihlng there is. It must cost us in our foolish 
belief, that we are of more worth than a'l the 
race of men. Just as our forebears long ago, that 
H might he weM with all the folk, gave o' their 
dearest and flinched not, so we mnst give and 
finch not, out of our sympathy, of our b'ocd- 
kinship with every living man and woman, be- 
'caiiso they are men anil women, even though 
t'ltelr Bkln be black, their table manners sUock- 
Ing, their language ungrammatlcal, Not alone 
for white men, I believe, nor we'1-bred men, nor 
even edncated men, but "tor us men, and for our 
salvation. He came down from Heaven and was 
incarnate of the HoV Gli03t of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man," 

Throtigh His Cross and Passion we no longer 
need to struggle with the„.aae3tl0ri■r^., "Shall 1 
give my first-born for .ray tuansgreBsion, the fruit 
of my body for^ -the sin of my soul?" but the 
answer r&ifl'aineth from one generation to anr 
other, It shall not pass away: "He hath showed 
thee, man, what Is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do Justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" 
—From "Everybody's." 



The Praying League. 

General Prayer: "0 Lord, be pleased to grac- 
iously bless all who are In any trouble, sorrow, or 



bereavement, and especially need Thy grace and 
presence and help at this time." 

1, Pray for all Salvation gatherings during the 
Christmastide. 

2. Pray for all who are absent from home and 
loved ones during the Yuletlde. 

3. Pray for all who are bereaved and sad at 
this season. 

4. Pray for the Rescue Work, 

SUNDAY, December 25th A.live in Name. Re- 
velations ii.; 1S-2S; ill.: 1-12. 

MONDAY, December 26th.— Neither Cold Nor Hot. 
Reve'ations iiL: 14-21; iv.: 5i-6; v.: 11-13, 

TUESDAY, December 27th Countless IMn ti- 

tudes. Revelations vii.; 9-17;- xl.: 15; xiv.: 
12-13. 

WEDNESDAY, December 28th.— Lord of All. 
Revelations xix,: 1-20. 

TI-IURSDAY, December 29th Is Your Name 

There? Revelations xx,: 1-15; xxL; 1, 

FRIDAY, Deceraher 30th Eternal Home. Revel- 
ations xxi,: 3-27. 

SATURDAY, December 31st.— Ever With the 
Lord. Revelations xxil.: 1-21. 
^ ^ ^ 

"PRINCIPLES OF WOMEN'S RESCUE 
WORK." By Mrs. Blanche Johnston, Praying 
League Secretary. 

There are four cardinal principles which are 
the fundamentals of this work, and to the carry- 
ing out of which any success we ma y have 
achieved Is attributable. 

First Principle KINDNESS. We have conse- 
crated willing hands, thoughtful mindd, and loving 
hearts to tliis work; we are the FRIENDS of the 
unfortunate and lapsed c'asses — not the patrons. 
We have found a kind word — yes, even a tear of 
sympathy, to be more effectual tli.an the most 
profound and learned exiiositlons on the tenets 
of our faith, In fact, the manifGstatlona of 
Divine Love tlirough human symiiathy has beon 
the key which has often unlocked hearts inac- 
resslble fo any other Influence. 

Second Principle; — INDUSTRY, Professor 
George Herron tells us: "In the highest days of 
Greek art and philosophy work was supposed to 
he fit tor no one hut slaves. Sinco the coming 
of tliG Carjienter's Son, Who is the final authority 
in social and political economy, work has grown 
In honor." And we have found one of the surest 
evidoncGH of refoi'ni in tho fact that those wo 
have tried to help have shown an anxiety to 
become industrious. We teach and train girls in 
suitable occupations, and never send them out 
from our care until they are capable of earning 
an honest livelihood. 

Third Principle ; NO COMPULSION One of 

the sweetest Saxon words in our vocabulary Is 
'Honie." Said a lady to me on one occasion: 
"But do you not lock your girls up?' We rep led 
in the negative. 'And do they not run away?" 
' It is the moat rare occurrence for a girl to run 
away' from us," we informed her. 'That la 
straiiEie," continued the lady, "T wonder how yoil 
manage it?" "The answer is in my first reply. 
We da. not compel anyone to come to us, or stay 
with us. We make our places as homo-like as 
jiosslhle, and they do not want to loavo ua. and 
hundreds have no other four walls they can flea'g 
nate by that precious word "l-Ionie." Tliere are no 
cast-steel inflexible regulations, no Iron bars, hut 
a beautiful home Influence pervades, and where 
the girls are still living in the same city they 
continually come in to spend their evenings In 
the Homes after leaving the Homes, 

Fourth Principle: NO REFORM WITHOUT 
REGENERATION.- The atonement of Christ is 
the hope of the world, we be'ieve His B'ood la 
the panacea for all the sins and misery of a 
fallen I'ace. And wo aim by precept and ex- 
ample, rather than by preaching, to bring all 
who come to us, from country homo, prison cell. 
house of ill-repute, or anywhere else, to a saving 
knowledge of the grace of God. • ■ 

We have tried to make a practical application 
of these principles to The Army's work, and God 
has owned our efforts richly. 

And thousands of dear women to-day thank 
God ■ tor the helping hand outstretchecl to -Itvem 
In the hour of their direst need, as they rejoice 
in the restored confidence of a parent, huBband* 
,ind friend^ and in a loving Saviour's Hmile, tl'ho' 
bid them "Go In peace and stn no more." 
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What is The Salvation Army? 

THE GREAT WITNESS OF MODERN TIMES TO THE POWER OF TRUTE 
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HE SALVATION ARMY is the great witness of modern times to the power of the 
Truth. Without wealth, or reputation, or influence of human aid ; in spite of hatred, 
obloquy, ignorance and persecution, it has won a worthy place in the history of God's 
dealings with the world, and now commands the attention and esteem of all good men. 

This world-wide agency has been raised up from the ranks of the poor by the labour 
of the poor for the salvation of the poor ; and it has been lione through the power of God 
and by the proclaiming of Jesus Christ as His Son and the Saviour of the world. 
Through the advent of Christ's Presence and Ministry a desire has been created— a desire 

which at this festive season is intensified in the hearts of all His followers- to bring on earth peace sind goodwill 

toward all men. 

The Salvation Army Officer seeks, not only at Christmastide, but during the whole of the year, 
to accompli?h this by giving her or his life to this end, and earnestly desires the co-operation of those whom God 
has blessed with this world's goods to bring this about by assisting with their substance. 

Encouraging as are the records, during the past year, of battles fought and mighty victories won through 
the power of the Cross, many of these achievements could have been doubled if only we could have increased the 
number of those who are prepared to give us a share of their substance for the extension of God's 
Kingdom. 

The year 1911 bids fair to mark some tremendous advances in S.A. Warfare throughout the Dominion. 
In keeping pace with these advances $250,000.00 could be well spent on the following departments of work : — 



The Spiritual Work 
, , Rescue 
,, Maternity 
,, Hospital 



)> 



J) 



Prison Gate 
Children's 
Men's Social 






The Sick Officers' Fund 
,, Officers' Pension ,, 
Poor Corps' ,, 

Training of Officers 
General Extension Work 
Home Missionary Fields 
Foreign ,, ,, 






Homes for Drunkards, etc., etc. 



One of the ways by which you may be able to permanently assist this Work would be to endow one or 
more of the Institutions carrying on the work as represented above. Should you feel disposed to consider such 
an endowment, full particulars can be obtained from Commissioner Coombs, Territorial Headquarters, James and 
Albert Streets, Toronto. 
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REMEMBER THE ARMY IN YOUR WILL. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen have under consideration Ihe altering of their Will in order that The 
Salvation Army may become one of the Beneficiaries in case of death. Why not be included in the number? 
—especially if you feel you are not able to contribute forthwith. 

The following is a short and good form of will : - 



(PliiuL' or Uenidenct,*.) 



r y of- 

(Here give full name.) 

make this my last will : I give, devise and bequeath (here state whether cash or property, and if the latter, 
mve full particulars concerning such property) to The SalvaLion Army in the Dominion of Canada, and I will 
and direct that such be paid over or transferred to The Salvation Army in the Dominion of Canada. 

I appoint (give name) of (give residence) executor of my will. 

Signed and acknowledged this (date) day of (month), a.d. 19 



Signed by the above-named ;.„ as his last will in the 

presence of us, both being present at the same time, who in his presence and in the presence of each other, and 
at his or her request, have thereunto subscribed our names as witnesses. 



w<ig /■ £j4 •i^'f^'H i*^ 









■[Printed throughout ibrTlios. B. Coombs, Comniissioner of The Salvation Army in Canada and Ncswfomidlatid, liy The Salvation Aimy Printing House, Toxonto,] 
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